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EARLY PRINTING IN UTAH OUTSIDE OF 
SALT LAKE CITY 


By Douglas C. McMurtrie 


The activities of the printing press in the early days of Salt 
Lake City have received a certain amount of attention from 
general historians and from students of journalistic and typo- 
graphic history. But our knowledge of pioneer printing in Utah 
communities outside of Salt Lake City is regrettably scant and 
unsatisfactory. The present resumé of the record of the Utah 
country press in its beginnings is here set forth in the hope that 
its publication will elicit from authorities on local history some 
information that will add to the little we know about the pioneer 
printers. 

Except for the printing done at Fillmore when the official 
press of the Deseret News was driven to that point’ during the 
military disturbances of 1858, the first appearance outside of Salt 
Lake City of a regularly established Utah printing plant was in 
1863. In that year, Joseph E. Johnson, a Mormon who had come 
to Utah from Nebraska in 1861, established a semi-monthly agri- 
cultural periodical called the Farmer’s Oracle. The only issue of 
this paper which I have been able to find is in the Bancroft 
Library of the University of California. It is Volume 1, No. 9, 
and its date line reads “Spring Lake Villa, Utah County, Utah, 
Tuesday, September 22, 1863.” Spring Lake Villa was a small 
settlement between Payson and Santaquin, some fifty or sixty 
miles south of Salt Lake City. Its few inhabitants abandoned the 
place later in the sixties because of trouble with the Indians. 

The date of the ninth issue of the Oracle indicates a beginning 
in July, or perhaps June, 1863. The copy before us contains an 
apology for “having missed the date of one number” because of 
the fact that “circumstances over which we had no control have 
denied us paper, and even the lean supply at present is of in- 


1According to one authority, the Deseret News plant was divided between Fillmore and Parowan, and 
the paper appeared now in one place and now in the other (Charles W. Penrose, The Deseret News. the 
Pioneer Newspaper of the West,”? Utah Genealogical and Historical Magaz:ne, vol. 3, July, 1912, p. 141). 
But the files cf the News for 1858 show no issues dated at Parowan. 
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Salutatory. 


We are pleased once more to say to 
our friends, old and new, one and all. 
how d’ye do? Fato, or some well-mean- 
ing power, places us again upon the tri- 
pod, and so we submit, with this our best 
bow anda grand flourish of our feather. 
As we have eschewed politics, we come 
now to the aid of a science more pleas- 
ant, profitable and successful, and hope 
eur chinge will not worse our readers. 
Our interests noz will be to raise pota- 
toes instead of armies—to count cabbage 
instead of votes—to s:ick our ‘poll’? for 
beans, instead of members of Congrese— 
eur “beets”? will be of the scarlet sort— 
our “class” of the gourd species—our 
“stump” meetings where our cabbage 
seed grow?, and our ‘great gatherings” 
in autumn—from the garden. 

Such is life—all chunge— 


“Ab, mo! what is there in Earth's varfons Tang, 
Which time and absence may not surely change." 


It is our desire to be useful (as well as 
ornamental), and so if you like to try us 
ence more, come on, and we will prom- 
ise the bes! we have. We want to live 
with you hore, and earn our way among 
you, and this last we are determined to 
do. So hore’s our hand ! 


Oo —— 


Our Paper.—The Prospect. 


We wish to eay to our patrons that 
we haye commenced the publication 
of the Oracle under circumstances rather 
discouraging to the dollar-and-cent in- 
terest of the publisher; situated fay 
away from markets where necessary 
snaterial can only be obtained, and pur- 
chased at great expense, for cash only. 
Then wo are sadly ‘gnoyed for want of 
son eschunga thaie% Pe ssily handled 


Editorial page, first numbe 
sur.ace 844 by 11% inches. 


and transported at small expense; ther 
again our little paper is an innovation 
upon our customs and habits, consequent- 
ly many will argue that, as they have got 
along first-rate without such an institu 
tion, they can profitably continue with- 
out, and will scarce discover their mis- 
take until the progress of improvemen: 
has left them far behind. 

We earnestly believe thet our vallic- 
and adjacent mountains contuin the ele- 
ments for our necessities, and material 
mnough to make comfortable and ever 
enrich its inhabitants; yet it takes sci- 
ence, skill, industry, perseverance an. 
pplication to bring out the hidder 
wealth, and develop the many comforts 
Few countries ever offered a wider ficld 
for the industrious, the energetic or sci- 
entific in the various details of home in- 
dustry. The farmer, through his own 
snd the experienee of others, finds reom 
for great improvement in the quantity cf 
his crops with less than former labor 
Uis stock may be improved and increase 
when an interchange of experience i= 
adopted. The pomologist may learn 
where is to be obtained the best stock of 
fruits, and teach and learn the best 
modes of cultivatioa, propagation, &e. 
The mechanic falls into the adyancing 
column,und produces, with less Inbor and 
expense, the necessaries of life, and soon, 
by division of labor and union of ineans 
ind strength, our artizuns muy stay im- 
portations by supplying all our mos 
important wants. With a limited re- 
seurch, discoveries have already been 
made of fine beds of stone coal, gypsum 
(plaster of Paris), salt, brimstone, sale- 
catus, copperas, alum, nitre, borax, iron, 
lead, and soime otaer valuable metals, es 
well as springs of coal oil, mineral or 
chalyleate waters of rare medicinal vir- 
tues; limestone, chalk and colored earths 
may also be enumcrated. 

Now with tho farmer and stock-grow- 
er, producing a surplus of coreals, vege- 
tables, fruits, wool and cotton, and the 
industry of the mechanic showing itself 
in’ rearing of better and more extended 
machinery; our chymist dissolving, pu- 
rifying, melting and bringirg to perfec- 
tion our minerais, we only need the aid 
of science and the blessinys of Heaven to 
lead us on with gigantic strides to an 
elevated and envious position aicong the 
sisterhood of States. 

We feel a sort of inspiration to at- 
tempt assistance in this great cause that 
underlies our prosperity, and is the 
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| genial to their growth. 


Those who feel the importance of this 
subject should enlighten his neivhbor, 
and awaken a thirst for intelligence and 
knowledge in every branch of domestic 
economy and industry, and whilst we 
strive to assist you, let us not faint for 
want of sustenance. Should Jife and 
health be spared, we expect that the 
Oraclte- will be published one year, 
whether well or poorly sustained. 


What Fruits shall we grow! 


The above suliject gives a broad field 
for comment, und in the present number 
can only make a contracted prelude to a 
subject of such importance, butin future 
issues we purpose making this a promi- 
nent feature in the Oracle. 

Fruit, in proper or extended yariely, 
may constitute uch of the material of 
human ‘existence, and taking all tho 
range of climate in our Territory, we may 
produce all of the most important va- 
rieties cultivated on this continent. 
Among the most staple of these are the 
carly berries, such as strawberries, cur- 
rants, pooseberries, raspberrics and mul- 
berries; the cherry, aprivot, peach, plum, 
grape, apole, and peer. Of these and 
many other yarieties, expericnee hus 
proven to be not only quite hardy, but 
from the abendance of fruit and rich fla- 
yor, we find the soil and atmosphere con- 


Then we may 
answer the question abeye in rather a 
broad sense, and reply, grow every ya- 
riety of fruit whose tree or shrub may 
be protected from the frosts of winter. 
This question settled, our next in order 
is the easiest, best and cheapest manner 
of producing the stocks, starting from tho 
seed, and covering the whole interim of 
their growth. First the nursery, then 
the soil most proper, time and mode of 
remoying to, and cure of, the orchard. 

We hope our prominent fruit-growers 
will communiente the result of their ex- 
perience in every Vranch of this subject, 
for we shall be glad to present the game 
to our readers. We shall, from time to 
time, detail our limited observatiors and 
experiments. We have introduced into 
this Territory quite a number of new ya- 
rieties, and our experience in growing 
and propagating may be advantageous. 
We would say to nurserymen that now is 
the time to order seeds of every sort of 
fruit, evergreens and onnamental trees 
and shrubbery. 

Setting aside the comfort and conveni- 
ence of having an abundance of fruit in 


foundation of all social enjoyment, yariety, there is new no crop grown that 
Wee and power. pays aa well as fruit; and in a country 
r of Utah’s second oldest newspaper, consisting of 8 pages, type 
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different quality.” The quality of the paper was indeed “indiffer- 
ent,” and the printing on it muddy and inferior. 


The Oracle consisted of eight small pages to an issue, three 
columns to the page. J. E. Johnson was the editor, and W. D. 
Johnson was named as proprietor. In Nebraska, Editor Johnson 
had been concerned with several publishing enterprises.? In Utah 
he did not confine himself to his paper as a means of livelihood. 
Advertisements in the pages of the Oracle disclose the fact that 
he had for sale “A few choice pot-plants, including Verbenas, 
Geraniums, Ice-plants, Pansies, Antirrhinum, etc., also choice 
Carnations, Hadwigii, China grass and other Pink roots in 
autumn,” as well as “Fruit and other Utah novelties,’ among 
them “Deseret current, Gilia longaflora (Scarlet), scarlet pens- 
tamon, Thousand-flowered Cone Cactus, a beautiful white varie- 
gated lily, and a few other desirable and beautiful sorts.” The 
subscription price of the Oracle was two dollars a year and its 
advertising space sold for ten cents a line, but “Hymenial and 
Obituary Notices, and Reports of Agricultural, Manufacturing 
and Literary Societies, and Fairs” were published without 
charge. 


The Oracle lasted about two years; probably it ended with 
the abandonment of the settlement at Spring Lake Villa. Later, 
Johnson had moved to Saint George, in the extreme southwest- 
ern corner of Utah. On January 22, 1868, he there began the 
publication of a weekly which he called at first Our Dixie Times.’ 
The following May, the name was changed to Rio Virgen Times. 
This paper is said to have continued for about one year. 


After the Farmer’s Oracle at Spring Lake Villa, the next un- 
dertaking of the press in Utah outside of Salt Lake City was the 
Union Vedette, published at Camp Douglas, a military post im- 
mediately adjacent to Salt Lake City, “by officers and enlisted 
men, for the California & Nevada Territorial Volunteers.” This 
began on November 20, 1863, as a four-page four-column weekly. 
On January 5, 1864, the publishers, who remained anonymous, 
added the Daily Vedette, the first daily in Utah. The intention 
at first was to continue both the daily and the weekly editions, 
but as the subscribers showed a decided preference for the daily, 
with its telegraphic news, the weekly was discontinued with the 
issue of January 14, 1864. Beginning January 27th, the daily was 
enlarged to the size of the former weekly and took the name 


Daily Union Vedette. 


2In 1852, he had bought the Bugle, at Kanesville (now Council Bluffs), Iowa, and from that office 
issued the Omaha Arrow, printed in Iowa, but intended for circulation in the Nebraska settlement. In 
1860 he was publishing the Huntsman’s Echo at Wood River Center, Nebraska. 


3The Latter-Day Saints Library at Salt Lake City has vol. 1, no. 6, February 26, 1868. 
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In July, 1865, Great Salt Lake City was substituted for Camp 
Douglas in the date line of the Vedette, and the page was again 
enlarged, to 14 by 20% inches, six columns. After it had become 
a Salt Lake City paper, the Vedette passed into civilian owner- 
ship with the issue of October 22, 1866, when P. L. Shoaff & Co. 
appeared as publishers. The recorded file ends in November, 
1867.4 


The establishment of a press at Saint George by Joseph E. 
Johnson in January, 1868, has already been mentioned. There 1s 
a record of a second paper started in that remote locality in the 
same year. It was the Cactus, published by Sangiovanni & Co. 
The only extant copy of this paper that I know of is Vol. 1, No. 
2, September 19, 1868, in the library of the Masonic Grand Lodge 
at Salt Lake City. It is a little four-page affair, measuring barely 
6 by 8 inches, and crudely printed. 


The next Utah point, other than the capital, to have a press 
was probably Ogden, to which place the Daily Telegraph was 
removed from Salt Lake City in May, 1869. But the paper could 
not survive the change and was taken back to the capital the 
following August. Ogden was not long, however, without a 
paper of its own. On January 1, 1870, Franklin D. Richards 
started there the Ogden Junction, a semi-weekly. Richards with- 
drew from the enterprise soon after its inception and was suc- 
ceeded by Charles W. Penrose. The paper was later renamed the 
Ogden Herald.” The present-day Standard-Examiner at Ogden 
traces its descent from the Junction of 1870. 


Provo seems to have received its first press with the establish- 
ment of the Provo Daily Times on August 1, 1873. This paper 
had many changes of name, appearing successively as the Provo 
Tri-Weekly Times, the Utah County Times, the Utah County 
Advertiser, and the Territorial Enquirer. Among its early edi- 


tors were R. T. McEwen, R. G. Sleater, S. T. McEwen, and John 
GaGrahain 


Early in 1874, the Beaver Enterprise, established by Joseph 
Field, brought the press to Beaver City for the first time.’ This 
location thus became the fifth Utah printing point, outside of 
Salt Lake City, of which record has been found. Next was Silver 
Reef, a now extinct mining camp ten or fifteen miles northward 
from Saint George, where the Silver Reef Echo was established 
on February 24, 1877, by Joseph E. Johnson of whom we last 
had record at Saint George. This paper was probably purchased 


‘Information concerning the Vedette is derived from the file in the Sale Lake City Public Library. 


"From a manuscript account of Mormon journalism by Franklin D. Richards, in the Bancroft Library. 
It contains a record of Mormon publications down to J uly, 1884, 


‘Information from the Richards manuscript. 
TOp. cit. 
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by Crouch and Louder and renamed the Miner, which was suc- 
cessively edited by James N. Louder, Scipio A. Kenner, and 
Edward and John Pike.’ 

With these few notes, the available record of the Utah coun- 
try press in the early days may be said to end. The record as 
it stands is admittedly faulty, and corrections and additions are 
much to be desired. Particularly desired is information about the 
old-time printers and editors. Also welcome would be notes of 
copies of old Utah country newspapers of the seventies and ear- 
lier. It is suggested that these notes should contain not only the 
dates of the papers, but also their volume and serial numbers and 
mention of the names of the publishers. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
HENRY W. BIGLER* 


Wed. 11th. We traveled about 28 miles, across a dry plain, 
suffering much with heat and thirst, to a river. I thought I would 
die for want of water before we reached the river. Many did give 
out by the way and were only refreshed by sending them full 
canteens of water. 

Thurs. 12th. Camp laid by while Captain Everett and a few 
pioneers went up the river to examine the route and to look for 
Walker’s Pass, leading over the mountains. 

Fri. 13th. To-day we moved camp up the river ten miles, 
where we met Captain Everett and men who reported that they 
found nothing like a pass and that we could not cross the moun- 
tains with our pack animals. A meeting was immediately called 
at which it was decided that we take Fremont’s route and go 
by way of Sutter’s Fort, for we had no good map for the one 
we had brought from Los Angeles did not have the rivers marked 
in it, nor the names of streams, and to tell the truth we do not 
know where we are, only that we are somewhere in the moun- 
tains. 

Sat. 14th. The next morning we retraced our steps a few 
miles and crossed the river about 75 yards wide and made an 
early camp. Here we were visited by Indians. We told them 
we were their friends and did not wish to hurt them. They told 
us we could lie down in peace and sleep. They sang and danced 
in their way, which to us was quite amusing. 


8Mark A. Pendleton, ‘“‘Memories of Silver Reef,’? Utah Historical Quarterly, vol. 3, no. 4, October, 
1930, pp. 99-118, at p. 108. 
*Continued from the Quarterly for April, 1932. 
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Wed. 18th. We camped on a beautiful river. The country is 
rich and fertile, and abounds with game of various kinds. Wolves 
are so tame they would not run from us, but would suffer us to 
pass within a few yards of them while they would. either stand 
and look at us or lie down in the grass as if to hide from our 
view. But they sometimes gave us trouble by cutting our ani- 
mals loose at night when staked out with rawhide ropes. They 
are great thieves and would steal the meat out of our camp ket- 
tles at night or from under the pillows upon which we slept. 
I have had my bridle drawn away from under my head by a 
thieving coyote. 

Fri. 20th. Traveled past where Indians raised corn and 
melons. We bought roasting ears and melons, and made an early 
camp on the Merced River. Several of our men bathed them- 
selves. 

The Indians told us of some Americans living a few miles 
on the river below us. We are of the opinion they are some of 
our people, and the next morning Brother Andrew Lytle and two 
brethren set out to visit them and see who they are. 

Sat. 21st. Short days travel. This evening a meeting of the 
camp was called to take in consideration what to do for the few 
in camp that had not an outfit to last them to where we may 
find the main body of the Church. It was decided to send four 
men to Sutter’s Fort to see if provisions and animals could be 
purchased, and the price, etc. 

Sun, 22nd. Made twenty miles. At noon we came where In- 
dians were living, of whom we got some melons and green corn. 


Mon. 23rd. Road very bad, made only a few miles. 


Tues. 24th. Made about 18 miles when we came to a set- 
tlement of whites, to me it looked good to see them, their cows, 
chickens and hogs, and they had raised a fine crop of wheat, it 
was already threshed out and in a big pile ready for the sack. 


The people here told us that the Twelve Apostles with a num- 
ber of pioneers had reached Salt Lake Valley and that five hun- 
dred wagons were close behind. This to us was glorious news 
and the first we had heard definitely concerning the location of 
the Church. Here we were overtaken by Brother Lytle and his 
men, who told us that the people he went to see were our 
brethren. 


Wed. 25th. Made 20 miles to the American River where we 
camped about a mile and a half above Sutter’s Fort. 


Captain Everett visited Sutter’s Fort, found that unbolted 
flour could be had for 8 dollars per hundred, and our animals 
shod at the rate of one dollar per shoe, many of our animals 
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were tender footed. It seems that Mr. Sutter is a man of busi- 
ness. He offers to pay from $25 to $40 a month and some of our 
men have concluded to remain and go to work for Sutter until 
next Spring. 

Thurs. 26th. Remained in camp, having several animals shod. 

Fri. 27th. Pioneers proceed, leaving the main body of the 
camp to follow. 

Sat. 28th. To-day is my birthday. I am 32 years old. I am 
grateful to an all wise Providence that my health is good, that 
fam on my way home and that everything is as well with me 
as it is. To-day we traveled till 2 p. m. and camped at Johnson’s 
settlement on Bear Creek. 

Sun. 29th. Made an early camp and had a prayer meeting. 

Mon. 30th. Thunder and a little ran. Made 15 miles. 

Wed. Sept. Ist. To-day noon, Captain Everett went ahead to 
see what the road is like, while gone we found a patch of nice 
ripe berries, as I afterward learned were Thimble berries, they 
afforded us a good treat as there was an abundance of them. In 
a little while Captain Everett returned, said the road was rocky 
and bad, but there was a nice little valley only a short distance 
ahead where there was good camping and feed for our animals, 
to this point we made. 

Here we find pea vines high as a man’s head with great roads 
through them made by bears. Near our camp are two wagons 
left by emigrants. We were told at Sutter’s Fort that a company 
of 90 emigrants were overtaken in a snow-storm last fall while 
crossing the mountains. The snow fell ten feet deep and fifty of 
them perished through starvation and otherwise. 

This valley is surrounded by high mountains, densely covered 
with pine timber, The trunks of many of the trees are ten feet 
in diameter and more than two hundred feet high. 

Thurs. Sept. 2nd. Remained in camp to let our animals rest 
and to feed on pea vines. I took my gun and went to hunt game 
but soon had to give it up on account of rocks and bad traveling, 
returned to camp barely escaping a shower of rain, 

Fri. 3rd. To-day we crossed a very high mountain and then 
through a little valley where one of the men shot at a deer. We 
passed a broken-down wagon, in the box were tin pans and some 
clothing, this seemed to tell us there were no Indians around. 
‘In the evening we camped on a creek where we found a grave. 
One the headboard was the name of Smith, died Oct. 7th., 1846. 

Our camp was surrounded by high mountains covered with a 
heavy forest of pine, balsam and redwood timber so cerise and 
luxuriant as to cause the whole surroundings to have a dark 
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and dismal appearance, and I though if there was any truth in 
the existence of hobgoblins, they surely lived in these mountains. 

I am told that Fremont estimates these mountains to be 
9338 feet above the level of the sea. 


Sat. 4th. By 7 a. m. we broke camp, traveled up a lofty moun- 
tain and around high peaks. We passed between 2 small lakes 
or ponds near each other, that have no outlet and some of the 
boys visited them and say they are full of fish. At noon we 
camped by one of the coldest springs of water I ever saw. 

Here we have plenty of green grass, while at no great dis- 
tance on the side of the mountain are great banks of snow, while 
in the valleys may be found ripe fruit. 

Sunday, 5th. To-day we passed over some banks of snow 
more than two feet deep and reached the summit of the main 
chain of the Sierra Nevada mountains, where we found a wind- 
lass that emigrants had made to haul their wagons up over a 
very steep ascent from the east side. Passing down towards the 
Truckee River a few miles, we came to a shanty where we found 
the skeletons of human beings, skull bones, ribs and backbones 
hanging together. They seemed to have been burned, the shanty 
was partly burned. We found what we took to be a woman’s 
hand, it was nearly whole, it had partly been burned, the little 
finger was not burnt but the flesh on it was completely dried. 
Some of our party believed Indians were the cause of this dis- 
aster, but the most of us do not think so, from the fact we had 
passed to-day several broken-down wagons containing boxes and 
trunks of clothing, though now spoiled, laying around on the 
ground, which we believe would not have been left if Indians 
had perpetrated this horrible deed. 


About the cabin and near by stood stumps of trees, ten and 
fifteen feet high, showing how deep the snow had been when the 
trees were cut down. No doubt they were cut down for fuel to 
keep the occupants of the shanty from freezing. Leaving this 
horrible place we proceeded a few miles and camped. 


Monday, 6th. At 7 a. m. we broke camp and had not pro- 
ceeded far when we met Sam Brannan who had been up to Salt 
Lake. He told us that Captain Brown was just behind with his 
detachment on his way to Monterey, to get their discharge and 
that the Captain had a package of letters and an epistle from 
President Young and the Twelve Apostles to the boys of the bat- 
talion, as all were anxious to hear the news. 


As there was poor camping at hand we at once returned to 
the place we had just left, to await the arrival of those left at 
Sutter’s Fort and by that time Captain Brown would be up, when 
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all would be together to share the news from the Church and 
from friends. 

Brannan halted an hour to let his animals feed and to take a 
little refreshment himself. He and Captain Brown had left Salt 
Lake to go there, but this morning they had a falling out and 
words passed between them so sharply that Brannan left and 
proceeded alone on his journey homeward. He gave a fine ac- 
count of the Salt Lake country but thought it no place to live, as 
by all accounts by mountaineers, nothing would grow there and 
he believed the Church would have to come to California. 


Tues. 7th. This afternoon the rear of our company got up and 
Captain Brown had already arrived when nearly every man re- 
ceived a letter from his family or from a friend and truly we had 
a time of rejoicing in the mountains although a few had news of 
sadness, they had either lost a dear wife or child or an affection- 
ate parent. 

Captain Brown then read the epistle to the battalion which 
was for all who had no families and those who had, that unless 
they had plenty of provisions with them that it would be wisdom 
for all such to turn back to California and go to work, fit them- 
selves out and come on to Salt Lake the next Spring, for at Salt 
Lake there was but little provisions and they had already sent 
out a hunting party to kill buffalo, and provisions were scarce at 
Fort Hall and very high. 

I received a letter from George A. Smith who says that my 
Sister Emaline and husband are there having arrived on the 29th 
of July in Captains detachment and that President Young with a 
company of 143 pioneers arrived in the great basin on July 24th. 
Since then they had been busy plowing and planting seeds and 
potatoes, and that a number of brethren were at work making 
adobies for building houses. The whole face of the country was 
covered with large black crickets, that Salt Lake Valley was 
surrounded by high mountains. Some of the peaks were capped 
with snow and that there were nice streams of water, so situated 
as to be easily made to irrigate the land. Provisions were scarce 
and the Saints were living on half rations. The valley would be 
organized into a Stake of Zion and that his father John Smith 
appointed to preside and that President Young and the Twelve 
would soon return to winter quarters. 

To-day while some of our boys were out hunting they report 
that they found a shanty and several dead human bodies, some 
of them were whole and completely dried, others cut up, men 
and women with their legs cut off, their ribs sawed from their 
bodies and their skulls sawed open and their brains taken out. 
From the best information we have, these were a company of 
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Missourians emigrating to California and had disagreed among 
themselves and split up into different companies. The strongest 
moved forward, leaving the weak behind with but little pro- 
visions and a bed of snow fell so deep as to prevent travel, and 
when help from the settlements reached them, those who were 
alive had been living on the dead, children had eaten of their 
parents. I expect if the truth were known, that the parents let 
their children have the provisions while themselves perished 
with hunger. 

Wed. 8th. This morning about 30 of us gave our brethren 
the parting hand with blessings on each others heads. They to 
continue their journey up to Salt Lake and we to return to Cali- 
fornia. We-divided provisions, scarcely keeping enough to last 
to the settlements, 150 miles distant. It was hard parting, but we 
knew it was best to obey the Servants of God. It was stated that 
the Lord would be with us, and one dollar earned and brought 
to Salt Lake would be worth five times its value. 


On the 11th. we passed a little grave. It had been opened 
by wild beasts, the box torn open and the little bed and pillow 
of feathers strewn all around and to one side lay the skull of the 
child, it moved me with pity at the sight. Near the place was 
another grave and on the headboard the name, Ann West, aged 
62 years. 

We passed Brother Henry Hoyt’s grave. He was buried so 
shallow that the air could get to his remains. He was in the 
rear of our company and the pioneers being two days in advance 
had all the tools, and the men had nothing to dig his grave but 
a hatchet or two. He was buried high up on the side of a moun- 
tain, under a low spreading oak. He was a good man and it may 
be said he died as a martyr in the cause of his country. 

Sunday, 12th. We reached Johnson’s settlement, where we 
bought a little flour and a few peas. 

Tues. 14th. At 1 p.m. we reached our old camp-ground near 
Sutter’s Fort. After eating dinner, three of the brethren called 
on Captain Sutter, to learn what the chances were for getting 
employment. When they returned in the evening they reported 
that they saw Mr. Sutter and had a talk with him and learned 
that Sutter wanted to build a mill, a race dug about 3 miles 
long and mill timbers gotten out. He was willing to hire all of 
us, either by the month or by the job, and that he would pay 
$25 per month or 12% cents per yard for digging the race, he 
would pay part in cash and part in trade. He would furnish tools, 
teams and provisions, and we to do our own cooking. We talked 


pe matter up around our camp-fire and concluded to take the 
offer. 
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Wed, 15th. This morning we closed the bargain. He said our 
animals could run with his band of horses, free of charge and that 
they would be driven up by his vaquero (horse herder) every 
evening and corralled. This we take as being very kind in Mr. 
Sutter. ; 

In the afternoon we moved on to the ground where the work 
is to be done, six miles east of Sutter’s Fort, where we have a 
very good adobie house to quarter in. 

Friday, 17th. This morning all hands went to work on the 
ditch, except our cooks, having plows, scrapers and oxen, some 
of them never having seen a white man, nothing but a greaser 
Indian. We also had picks, shovels and spades. 


At evening each man had earned $1.50, our hands being ten- 
der, they became very sore. Soon some of the men were taken 
with chills and fever, and some with scurvy. 


Mon. 27th. While at dinner to-day a man dressed in buck- 
skins entered our quarters and said Captain Sutter wanted 4 
men from our company to go up into the mountains about 30 
miles to help build a sawmill on the South fork of the American 
River. He said he and Sutter were in copartnership in building 
the mill, and that he had been up there with a few hands and 
had done some work, but some of the men up there were expect- 
ing to leave soon, hence they wanted more help. In the afternoon 
myself and three others started with the man, whose name we 
learned is James W. Marshall, also a man by the name of Charles 
Bennett, late from Oregon. Marshall had an ox team and wagon 
loaded with provisions and a few tools. 

Wed. 29th. At dusk we arrived at the mill site, here we find 
several of our Mormon brethren who had stopped at Sutters at 
the time we passed there in August. 

To me the country looks wild and lonesome. We are sur- 
rounded by high mountains, more or less covered with a heavy 
growth of timber, pines, balsam, redwood, pinion pine and oak 
timber. The place is infested with wolves, grizzly bears and 
Indians. 

Marshall and his men had built a double log cabin about one 
fourth of a mile from where the mill is to be erected. In one 
part of the house lives a family by the name of Peter L. Weimer, 
whose wife is to do the cooking for the mill hands. 

Mon. October 4th. Last night all hands were aroused by the 
ery of our tame Indians, “Marlohinty, Marlohinty,” meaning 
there were bad Indians around, all was bustle, men began to hunt 
up their guns, molding bullets and set out a guard, as before we 
had not thought of danger, but we could see nor hear anything. 
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Tues. Oct. 5th. Last night we were awakened again by the 
same cry. This time some of our men saw one but the Indians 
kept themselves in the dark and behind trees. We called to them 
but they would not speak. There are only ten of us men and 
only 4 guns for we Mormon boys had left our muskets below. 
This was the last time we were disturbed, the enemy finding out 
perhaps that we had guns instead of bows and arrows to defend 
ourselves. 

Sat. Nov. 6th. Went to look for my horse, having a gun with 
me I shot a blacktailed deer, I have spent much of my time in 
hunting, for which Marshall pays the same wages as for working 
on the mill, for it sometimes happened that Sutter neglected to 
send up provisions to the mill when we would be on short ra- 
tions. At such times Marshall detailed me to be hunter as deer 
was plentiful. He owned a good rifle and this I used, taking with 
me one of the tame Indians to help carry in the venison. This 
suited me full as well as using an ax or shovel about the mill 
for I was paid just the same. 


Sat. Dec. 25th. Christmas day. Several of us went to the top 
of a high mountain across the creek opposite from the mill and 
diverted ourselves in rolling large stones down the mountain, it 
was fun to see them run and the distance they jumped. We sur- 
- prised a number of deer who made off in double quick time. 


January, 1848 


_ Sat. Jan. Ist. We worked on the dam, building it with brush, 
with the butts down stream. 


Sun. 23rd. This day myself and 4 others of the boys moved 
into a shanty near the mill, we had built last week, to do our 
own cooking, having the privilege from Marshall to do so as Mrs. 
Weimer was so partial in her cooking, always keeping back all 
the best parts of the victuals for favorites who eat at the second 
table. Not only that but on the morning of Christmas, she took 
offense because it happened that all the boys failed to come at 
her first call to breakfast and threatened not to give us any 


breakfast, and even swore about it so I made the following 
rhymes. 


On Christmas morn in bed she swore 
That she would cook for us no more, 
Unless we’d come at the first call, 
For I am mistress of you all. 


And we have revolted from under her government, and this Mr. 
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Marshall did not blame us for he had discovered the same thing 
himself. 

Monday, 24th. This day some kind of metal that looks like 
gold was found in the tail race. 

Sunday, 30th. Our metal has been tried and proves to be gold. 
It is thought to be rich. We have picked up more than a hundred 
dollars worth last week. 

Sun. Feb. 6th. I and one of the men, a Mr. Barger, went over 
the creek opposite the sawmill to look for gold where we found 
a few dollars worth. We found it in the seams and cracks of 
the granite rock, cropping out of the bank near the creek. 

Sat. 12th. This afternoon I did not work. I borrowed Brown’s 
gun saying I would go hunting down the creek for ducks, but in 
reality to prospect for gold, for it was my belief it could be found 
in other places besides in the tail race. 

Half a mile below the sawmill I noticed some bare rocks on 
the other side of the creek, of the same kind as in the tail race, 
that seemed to say gold was there. I took off my shirt and pants, 
waded over and sure enough it was there. I picked up one dol- 
lar and 50 cents worth lieing on the bare rocks and in the seams. 
I said nothing about the find to anybody. 

Sunday, 13th. To-day is rainy so that no work was done 
about the mill. I spent all forenoon mending my pants. 

In the afternoon I went to my gold mine and picked up sev- 
en dollars worth. 

Sunday, 20th. Went to my gold mine and picked up about 
seventeen dollars worth. 


Monday, 21st. Cloudy and cool. To-day Mr. Marshall sowed 
about three acres of peas and I harrowed them in with his oxen. 
Wild flowers in abundance. 


Tues. 22nd. Last night it snowed and this morning the 
ground is white. It was intended to have rasied the upper frame 
of the sawmill to-day, but Marshall said it would be so slippery 
and dangerous that we would not work. 


I said to Mr. Brown, if he would loan me his gun, I would 
go hunting, his reply was, ‘‘there she is, take her,” all thinking 
I had started to hunt deer. Soon as I was out of sight I made 
a bee line to my gold mine and as usual took off my clothes and 
waded over, the creek had raised and the water cold, deep and 
swift as a milltail, rough and rocky, and it was all I could do to 
keep my feet. When I got over I found my feet extremely cold, 
I tried to catch fire from my gun but in wading she had got wet, 
I then tried to strike fire but my hands were so benumbed with 
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cold, I could not hold my flint and steel. I was obliged to jump 
and run and dance over the rocks and while doing so I saw every 
now and then a yellow piece staring me in the face, but was too 
cold to stop and pick them up. At last I got warmed up and went 
to work, having nothing to work with but my pocket-knife. 

The weather had moderated and a mist of rain had set in and 
the snow had disappeared. I searched closely and at last I picked 
up out of the sand near the creek_a nugget round like a bullet, 
this so excited me that I felt as though I was finding a fortune. 
It proved to be worth about six dollars. I sat all bent over for 
hours, picking up the little valuable particles when all at once I 
could not see and as I arose to my feet I yelled with pain. I 
reeled and staggered and it seemed to me my back was broken, 
but after a few severe groans and grunts | was at ease. 


Night had set in and I made my way up the creek, over rocks 
and through brush until arriving at our mill dam when [ called 
for Brown who came and set me over on the raft, 3 dry pine logs 
pinned together, and on reaching the shanty the boys began to 
question me, wanting to know what luck, where my game was 
and why out so late, and why I did not cross at the dam that 
morning, etc. They had at last suspected something. I called for 
the scales and at the same time pulling out one corner of my 
shirttail in which I had tied up my gold, all were staring with 
fixed eyes in silence and the scales produced and weighed by 
Stevens, who pronounced my yellow game to be worth $22 and 
50 cents. The secret now being out I told them all about my dis- 
covery. We had already made a light pair of wooden scales, 
using a silver dollar for an ounce weight worth 16 dollars and 
half dollar equal in value to eight dollars, and a quarter dollar 
in weight was worth four in gold. 


All hands came very near leaving off work to turn our atten- 
tion to hunting gold, but on thinking it over we thought it a 
pity to do so before the mill was completed and another thing we 
thought of was the uncertainty of doing any better than we were 
doing, for we were getting fair wages and we believed our pay 
was sure while if we left off work we might lose more in the 
long run than we would make. 


Sunday, 27th. I took the boys to my gold mine, but the water 
had raised so high that the spot where I had found it so plentiful 
on the 22nd., was all under water, however we five found $33) 


This evening three of the boys from below arrived at our 
shanty, they having heard through a letter I had written to my 
messmates while in the battalion, that we had found gold here | 
at the sawmill; this letter had been written in a confidential way 
and to say nothing about it, these men had been told of the dis- 
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covery in a secret way and had come up to see for themselves and 
it happened that Mr. Marshall was in and sat till a late hour 
talking, being in fine humor, as he most always was, and very 
entertaining. When about to leave for his own quarters on the 
hill a quarter of a mile away, one of the men, Mr. Hudson asked 
the privilege of prospecting in the tail race which was readily 
granted, and the next moring the 3 men, Sidney Willis, Wilford 
Hudson and Levi Fifield went into the race, when in a little 
while Hudson with his butcher knife picked out a nugget worth 
about six dollars. They tarried with us a day or two and as 
they returned they prospected all along the creek and at one 
place they found a few particles at a place afterwards called 
Mormon Island, which eventually did prove to be one of the 
richest finds in California. 

Sat. March 11th. This afternoon we started to saw, but it 
cuts slow, there being so much back water in the race, and the 
race has got to be dug deeper to give more fall. The starting of 
the saw is to the Indians a great curiosity to them and the In- 
dian who told Brown he lied, when told we were making a thing 
that would saw by its self, laid down on his belly for two hours, 
watching the same cutting boards, when at last he got up and 
said, “it was bueno,” meaning it was good and wanted to learn 
to be a sawyer, as before he could not conceive how a saw could 
tun without a man at one end of it. 

Sunday, March 12th. The saw ran all day and all the Indians 
in the country are here to see the great curiosity and for all I 
know this is the first sawmill built in California. 

Sunday, 19th. All hands hunted for gold. I was the luckiest 
one, I found $31. All last week we were busy in digging the tail 
race deeper and the sawing is much better. 

Sunday, 26th. All hands hunted for gold. I found six dollars 
worth. All last week I was set to teaching some Indians how to 
use an ax to cut down trees for some logs. They were anxious 
to learn but very awkward and every now and then cut them- 
selves with the ax, a foot or leg, some awful gashes, and look at 
me in a wistful way as if I could prevent it. I felt sorry for 
them. 

Sunday, April 2nd., 1848. I prospected and found a new 
place where I got nearly two ounces of the pure stuff, an ounce 
of gold dust is reckoned to be worth sixteen dollars in Silver. 

Saying so much about gold, I will here tell how it was found. 
The names of the men at work at the sawmill were Alexander 
Stevens, James S. Brown, James Barger, William Johnston, 
Azariah Smith and myself, all of the Mormon battalion and be- 
sides us were James W. Marshall, Peter L. Weimer, Charles 
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Bennett and William Scott. Some Indians under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Weimer, worked in the race, and every after- 
noon Marshall went to see how they were getting along. They 
made slow progress because they had struck the bed rock, it was 
of granite and on Monday, in the afternoon of the 24th of Jan- 
uary when he went down to see how they were making it, his 
eye caught the glitter of something that lay on the bed rock a 
few inches under water. He sent a young Indian to Brown who 
was at work in the mill yard whip-sawing, to send him a plate. 
Brown was the top sawyer. He jumped down from the sawpit, 
remarking I wonder what Marshall wants with a plate and 
walked to our shanty, gave the redskin a tin plate and about 
the time we were leaving off work for the day, Marshall came up 
from the race and said he believed he had found a gold mine. 
Some of the boys remarked that they feared there was no such 
good luck. Nothing more was said and Marshall went on to his 
own quarters, but just before we went to bed, Marshall came in 
and said he believed he had found a gold mine near the lower 
end of the race, and said he had tried to melt some of the parti- 
cles but could not. 


Before leaving us he said, “Brown, I want you and Bigler, 
in the morning, to shut down the head gate, throw in some saw- 
dust, rotten leaves and dirt, make all tight and to-morrow [ll 
see what there is there,’ and accordingly the next morning, we 
did as directed. We, while doing so, saw Marshall pass through 
the mill yard and so on down the tail race. 

Brown and I went into breakfast, after which we went to 
work in the mill yard. I was busy preparing to put a blast of 
powder into a boulder that lay in the tail race near where the 
flutter-wheel was, when Mr. Marshall came up bareheaded with 
a broad smile, carrying in his arms his old slouch white hat and 
said, “Boys, I believe I have found a gold mine,” at the same 
time putting his hat on the work bench that stood in the mill 
yard. In an instant all hands gathered around and sure enough 
in the top of his hat crown, the crown knocked in a little, lay 
the pure stuff. How much, I know not, perhaps an ounce. The 
particles were from the size of small grains, up to the size of 


grains of wheat, the most however was in thin scales, the coarse 
was in all shapes. 


Azariah Smith took from his pocket a five dollar gold coin 
and we compared the two metals. We could plainly see the dif- 
ference which we considered was due to the alloy in the coin. 
All were satisfied that it was the pure virgin gold, although 
none of us had ever seen gold in its natural state before. All 
hands were invited by Marshall to accompany him to the spot 
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where he had found it, where we found a few more particles in 
the seams and cracks of the base rock. Marshall told us to keep 
the find as a secret until we found how extensive it was. 


Three or four days afterward we began to be in want of pro- 
visions, for Sutter had neglected to send up supplies. Marshall 
said he would go down to the fort and see what was the matter, 
and take the gold and have it tested. If I remember right, he 
was gone four days and when he returned, and was asked what 
it was, he said, “Oh boys, it is the pure stuff,” saying, “I and 
the old Cap (meaning Sutter) locked ourselves up in a room and 
was half a day trying it, and the regulars down there wondered 
what in hell was up and surmised I had found a quicksilver 
mine, for you see there is a quicksilver mine found by a woman 
down towards Monterey. But we let them sweat. We found 
that the gold agreed with the encyclopedia, we then applied 
aqua fortis and it had nothing to do with it. We then weighed 
it in water by balancing the dust against silver on a pair of 
scales held in the air. We let the scales down and when it came 
in contact with the water, by G—d the gold went down and the 
silver up, motioned it out with his hands, and that told the story 
that it was the pure stuff.” He said Sutter would be up in a 
few days to see for himself, and how the work on the mill was 
progressing, etc. 

A few evenings after this Marshall came into our shanty and 
said Sutter had arrived and that he was up at the other house. 
“Now boys,” said he, “we have all got a little gold, I motion we 
give Henry some gold and in the morning when you shut off the 
water, let him go down and sprinkle it all over the base rock, 
not letting on to the old gentleman, and it will so excite him that 
he will set out his bottle and treat, for he always carries his 
bottle with him.” This caused a hearty laugh. So early the next 
morning I took down the gold dust and sprinkled it over the 
base rock, and then went into breakfast. 


Just as we were finishing breakfast we saw the old gentle- 
man coming, hobbling along with his cane, a well dressed old 
gentleman, Mr. Marshall on one side and Mr. Weimer on the 
other. As they neared our shanty we went out and met them. 
After shaking hands and passing the common salutations, all 
were invited to go along and have a general time prospecting, 
but at this juncture one of Weimer’s little boys ran past us, 
crawling into the tail race, where he picked up nearly every 
particle and came cunning back, almost out of breath, to meet us, 
reaching out his hands, exclaiming, “See here what I have got,” 
having in his hand, for aught I know, fifty dollars or more. We 
dared not say a word, lest the joke be turned and we lose our 
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expected treat and as soon as Sutter saw what the boy had, he 
thrust his cane into the ground, saying, “By Joe, it is rich.” All 
hands went into the race and spent an hour prospecting, and the 
Captain had the pleasure of picking up a few particles the boy 
had overlooked. 

I advised Marshall to marry the woman who had found the 
quicksilver mine if she was like himself, not married, saying to 
him, “if this is what the tail turns-out, I wonder what the head 
will do?” 


The next move of Sutter and Marshall was to call in the In- 
dians, the owners of the land, leased a large scope of land, ten or 
twelve miles square, for three years, for which they paid some 
shirts and handkerchiefs, a few knives, some meat, unbolted flour 
and peas, and promising to pay the Indians so much every year 
until the lease expired. 

Afterwards they sent Charles Bennett to Monterey to see 
Governor Mason, to have the land secured to them as mill priv- 
ileges, pasturage and mineral privileges, as it bore strong indi- 
cations of silver and lead, saying nothing about gold. But His 
Excellency told Mr. Bennett, that as California affairs were still 
unsettled between Mexico and our Government, he could do 
nothing for them. 


Friday, April 7th. Stevens, Brown and myself saddled our 
horses and started to See Captain Sutter, to have a settlement, 
get our pay and prepare for going home, up to Salt Lake. 


We got a late start in the afternoon, went about 12 miles and 
camped in the mountains. 


Sat. 8th. In the afternoon we arrived where our brethren 
were at work on Sutter’s flour mill. Here we were told that 
Willis and Hudson and a few of the boys had gone up the river 
to hunt gold, at the place Hudson and Willis had found a few 
particles at the time they were returning from the sawmill. 


MEP eK Rg) | OK ok 


Monday, Sept. 25th. We reached Ogden City. Here lives 
Captain James Brown and a few Saints, who bid us welcome, 


and let us have all the melons and young corn we wanted, which 
to us was a treat. 


Tues. 26th. We lay by to repair wagons that broke down 
yesterday. Everybody in camp busy washing, shaving, cutting 
hair, changing clothes, etc. Some of the camp will remain here 
as they have friends and relatives living here, while the rest of 
us will proceed to Salt Lake City. 
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We arrived in Salt Lake City on Thursday the 28th, early in 
the afternoon and were received with open arms by friends and 
dear relatives, and the Saints in,general. Here I find my Sister 
and babe, her husband has gone to the frontiers after his Mother 
and family. : 

I find in Great Salt Lake City a city lot reserved for me by 
the kindness of Brother George A. Smith, situated in the 17th 
ward, not far west of the Temple lot, a goodly laid out portion 
of the city is a Buckwheat patch and the Saints living in forts. 
I purchased dobies and built a house on my lot, 15 by 17 feet, 
one room in which I took my Sister and babe and moved into 
it, and kept them until her husband returned in July, 1849. 

I arrived in Salt Lake City with the following outfit: 1 yoke 
of oxen, share in 2 wagons, 2 cows with calves, 1 horse, 1 mare 
and colt, 1 bolt of brown cotton, 2 bolts of bleached cotton, 18 
yards of janes, 1 hat, coat and vest, 2 yards and a quarter of 
cassimere, 1 yard of velvet, 4 pairs shoes, 9 pairs socks, 1 silk 
red sash, 121% yards of Irish linen, 3 yards and a half of striped 
cloth, 1 water pail, several handkerchiefs, 1 pair of suspenders, 
2 bottles of saleratus, 1 ax, 1 shovel, 1 gross of buttons, besides 
thread and needles, 2 bars of soap, a hair comb, 300 pounds of 
flour, 32 pounds of coffee, 1 pound of tea, 32 pounds sugar, 2 
dozen fish-hooks, 1 yard and a half of broadcloth, 3 yards of 
sacking, 2 dollars worth of shirt buttons and a little gold dust. 
I will state that soon after the gold was found in California 
everything went up to high prices and the articles I got were just 
before the rise. 

Great Salt Lake City is laid out in square blocks of ten acres, 
each block containing 8 city lots of one acre and a quarter to 
each city lot, and the streets 8 rods wide, running at right angles. 


During this year there were 1400 Saints emigrated to Utah. 


Great Salt Lake City, Utah Territory, 1849 


Sun. Oct. 7th. This evening Father John Smith sent for me. 
I went and he told me that Brother Brigham had counseled 
him, that as he had been kicked and cuffed about and finally 
drove out of the United States because he worshipped God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience and has become 
poor, to fit out some person and send to the gold mines to seek 
for some of the treasures of the earth and to make himself com- 
fortable in his declining years. He has seen fit to call on me to 
go and to go with Charles C. Rich and others who are on the 
eve of leaving for California. 
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Mon. 8th. Making preparations to leave. It fills me with sor- 
row to think of leaving, it was with considerable struggle with 
my feelings that I consented to go for Father Smith, for | am 
attached to this place and to these people, for they are my 
brethren and my friends. 

Tues. 9th. To-day I settled up all my accounts, paid my 
debts, sold my wheat and a few boards to Brother Staves. 

Wed. 10th, This morning I took some washing to be done, 
to Sister Partridge, after which I went down to the threshing 
floor, to get a little wheat, I had been thrashing on shares. Also 
went to get some cooking utensils, my frying pan was missing, 
this rather aggravated me. 

Thurs. llth. Last evening Father Smith sent for me. I went 
and he told me that he wanted to bless me, he did so, and also 
Brother James Keeler, who is going to the gold mines for Thom- 
as Callister, Father Smith’s son-in-law. We both go in one 
wagon and about p. m. we were ready to start. I told Brother 


Keeler to call by my house with the wagon where I would join 
him. 


I wrote a note and stuck it on the inside of my door for my 
brother-in-law to take charge of some clothing I had left in a 
sack. At this moment I experienced what I shall not attempt 
to describe. I walked back and forth across my floor and my 
feelings were spent in a complete shower of tears, everything 
I looked upon seemed to sympathize with me and say, go in 
peace, only be faithful and all will be right. I heard a rattling 
and looked up and saw the wagon coming. I hastened to the 
curtains of my window and wiped away every tear and went 
out to the wagon, when Brother Keeler requested me to get in. 
I refused, and said I wanted to call at the tinshop to buy a can- 
teen for which I paid six bits and two bits for a quart cup. 


Thousands from the States have passed through this city the 
present season, on their way to California to seek their fortunes. 
It seems that the news of the discovery of gold has reached every 
nook and corner of the United States and has set the world, as it 
were, all in motion and on the move for gold. 


I got in the wagon and we drove to Brother Hakes, ten miles 
on Cottonwood. We called at Brother Chipmans and purchased 
some butter and two fresh loaves of nice wheat bread, also a 
little tin bucket to carry our butter in. 


Fri. 12th. This morning we were detained a little in getting 
something made at the blacksmith shop. This morning one of 
Father Smith’s horses is sick, supposed to have the belly-ache, 
and to carry out Father Smith’s blessings we bought a mare of 
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Brother Hakes, paid $20 down and gave our note for $100 with 
interest on our return. At 10 a. m. was on the move, went about 
13 miles and camped near the banks of the Jordan. 

Sat. 13th. Rained like sam hill in the night and the tops of 
the mountains are white with snow that fell in the night, but it 
soon cleared up. 

In the afternoon we arrived at the Utah settlement, here we 
expect to stay a day or so for company. . 

Sun. I4th. Last night Brother Whittle arrived and to-day a 
lot of packers. This evening the company held a meeting and 
appointed Flake to be our Captain until we overtake Brother 
Rich. 

Mon. 15th. Clear. At 9 a. m. all hands were on the march, 
went a half a mile when one of the Captain’s mules became 
frightened at some Indians, he ran and threw off his pack, this 
detained us a short time. Made to-day about 22 miles, grass and 
water plenty. 

The intention is to go the south route, following the old 
Spanish trail and so on through the Cajon Pass in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. 

Tues. 16th. Last night I dreamed that I was not going to 
California for gold but was going to the Islands on a mission to 
preach the gospel. Came about 20 miles and camped. 

Wed. 17th. Made about 25 miles. 

Thur. 18th. Clear. Made about 25 miles and encamped by 
a spring. There is a beautiful looking valley lying west about 
half a mile from our camp. To-night I stand guard. 

Fri. 19th. Made an early camp. 

Sat. 20th. This morning I found part of a note left by Brother 
Rich, dated the 16th. instant, saying all was well, the particulars 
were gone, supposed to have been destroyed by some emigrants 
or mean gentiles in advance. Made about 20 miles and camped. 

Here we overtook a gentile by the name of Smith who was 
Captain of 20 men on packs, bound for the California gold mines. 
Here Brother Henry Rollins was taken violently sick, Captain 
Flake, Brother Joseph Cain and myself laid hands on him, he 
soon was easy. 

Sun. 21st. Clear and pretty. By 9 a. m. all hands were on 
the march, making about 25 or 30 miles. 

Mon. 22nd. Reached Beaver creek. Here we find where 
Brother Rich and company had camped night before last, we 
also found a note from Brother Rich directing us to keep down 
the creek as the road forked at this place, leaving the Spanish 
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trail. We also learn from the note that the rodeometer makes 
the distance from Salt Lake to this place 208 miles. 


Tue, 23rd. A little after sunrise we were again on the march 
and soon met Brother Rich and a company of gold diggers, they 
had been ahead and found no water. All hands turned back to 
the creek and went into camp, in a few minutes Brother Rich, 
James Brown and Ponroy rode up to our camp, we were glad to 
see them. Here is a train of 113 wagons of gold diggers, besides 
about 50 on packs, all bound for the gold mines, but as no water 
was found ahead of us, the conclusion is to turn back up the 
Beaver creek and continue on the Spanish trail. 


This train of 113 wagons had hired Captain Hunt to pilot 
them through to California, but they had a company of doctors 
and lawyers, and when they reached Beaver creek, they called a 
council to have Captain Hunt make a cut-off from the fact that 
he had told them a cut-off could be made, but at the same time 
he had never traveled it, but they got it in their heads that Hunt 
could find the route and take them through. He told them they 
must go on their own responsibility for he had never traveled 
it. He had been ahead of this company 40 miles and found no 
water. 

Thur. 25th. It is thought best for Brother Keeler and me to 
leave our wagon and go on packs, so we spent the day making 
pack-saddles. 


Fri. 26th. Several articles were cached. 
Sat. 27th. Made to-day by the rodeometer 23 miles. 


Sun. 28th. This morning Brother Rich and Captain Flake 
told me to take a mare they had gotten from an emigrant, that 
rightly belonged to Brother Alexander Williams of Utah settle- 
ment, They valued the nag to be worth 50 dollars and as the 
ones I had were small, young and thin in flesh to stand such a 
trip as was before them to California. They advised me to take 


the animal and pay Brother Williams when I returned, I accord- 
ingly took the mare. 


We then went ten miles and made an early camp. Here sev- 


eral of us went up in a canyon and prospected for gold, but 
found none. 


Mon. 29th. Made about 25 miles and camped by a spring, 


plenty of grass and plenty of dry cedar for camp fires. We have 
now left the train of wagons. 


Tue. 30th. This morning we were visited by several Indians. 


ae about 28 miles and camped on Lost Creek but it soon 
sinks. 
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This evening after supper, Brother Rich requested the camp 
to come together (Captain Smith and company are in camp near 
by). Brother Rich said we should have some order and under- 
standing. He wanted Brother Flake to continue to be Captain 
if the company was willing. A vote was taken that Brother 
Flake be our Captain and Brother Rich his councilor, Brother 
Rich wanted us to be one and observe our prayers. He wanted 
a journal of the camp kept. It was then voted that Henry Rol- 
lins and Joseph Cain keep the journal. 

Wed. 31st. Last night it was agreed by all to make a cut-off 
and to be in the gold mines in about 20 days, by traveling in a 
more direct course. This conclusion came about from the fact 
that Captain Smith said that he was told of the cut-off by a 
mountaineer, whose name was Barney Ward, who said he had 
traveled it three times and it was known as Walker’s Cut-off. 
The argument in favor of going over this cut-off was that we 
should be in the gold mines before the rainy season set in, while 
to keep the Spanish trail we should only reach Lower California 
by that time and then we should have to travel up the country 
hundreds of miles to reach the diggings. To the company this 
seemed plausible and all decided to make the cut-off. 

Thur. November Ist. Rained like sam hill all last night, all 
our bedding got wet. I sat up all night around a little fire, turn- 
ing first one side to the fire and then the other, it was a disagree- 
able time, but this morning it is partly clear. 

Here we are to leave the Spanish trail and travel a more 
direct course without a guide or trail. By ten o’clock all hands 
were on the new route. In the afternoon it commenced to rain 
and in a little while every thread was wet. The rain was cold 
and disagreeable, and in a short time the ground became so miry 
that our animals could hardly travel, at length Captain Flake 
called a halt by some rocks that afforded shelter from the storm. 
This we called, “Rocks of Refuge.” 

Dry wood was plentiful, fires made and a general drying off 
ensued, while the cooks were busy preparing to get supper. 

Fri, 2nd. Clear, tops of the mountains white with snow. By 
9 a. m. we were on the march, passing over the rim of the Great 
Basin into a canyon running southwest, making about 25 miles. 

Sat. 3rd. Laid by until nearly noon for our animals to fill up 
on grass as there is a spot of grass of about 50 acres. Near camp 
are some soft rocks on which I cut the three first letters of my 
name and the date. 

About 11 a. m. camp continued down the canyon, the road 
bad, made about 12 miles, no grass for our animals. 
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As we came along I noticed some signs of gold. When we 
left camp this morning we expected to soon come to a valley. 
The mountains on each side of us are high and almost perpen- 
dicular at that, and to think of climbing them with our animals 
is out of the question. In traveling down the canyon we passed 
over a place where if a horse made one false step he would 
have plunged hundreds of feet without any possibility of saving 
himself. 


To-night I stand guard and it is raining heavy. We planted 
young willows endways in the ground and lashing the tops to- 
gether, making a sort of wigwam and spreading blankets over 
the tops, this sheltered us first-rate from the rain. 

Sun. 4th. At 10 a. m. broke camp and continued down the 
canyon, raining and snowing like sixty but we soon found our- 
selves completely blocked up. 


Brother Rich and others went to the top of the mountain to 
see if an outlet could be discovered, they reported that no outlet 
could be seen for as far as eye could see. Mountain raised one 
after another and could not see any valley. Some of the men 
descended the canyon to see if there was not a chance to make a 
road for our animals, in a little while they returned saying the 
road was extremely bad but thought by rolling a few rocks out 
of the way we could get along. We had two tight and steep 
places to ascend and at dark camped. Here is no grass for our 
animals. Made to-day about 5 miles. It is surprising to see 
where horses can go, and in ascending a very steep place, some 
of them fell and rolled over with their packs on, some we helped 
climb the barrier by putting ropes around their necks and 8 
or 10 men at the end to pull them up. 


Mon. Sth. Cleared up in the night. We found a dead horse 
belonging to Brother Cannon, it had fallen into the creek and 
drowned ; the same animal fell and rolled over and over yesterday 


with its pack on, which I think hurt him. Here is no feed and 
our animals look bad. 


By ten o’clock we were on the march, expecting at every turn 
of the canyon to see a valley. The traveling grew better, and I 
lost a good spur. The canyon widens and we came to where 
Indians had raised corn, beans, sunflowers and squashes, also 
wheat as there was lots of straw lying about on the ground. 
The corn fodder was standing minus the ears and judging by the 
stalks they had raised a good crop of corn. 


There were ditches or sects for irrigating. Passing on we 
soon came to another Indian farm and camped. The standing 
fodder afforded good food for our animals. 
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7 Tue. 6th. Clear and nice. To-day we passed a large wickiup, 
Phe Indians had fled on our approach, leaving to all appearances 
everything behind. There were fresh rawhides that no doubt 
belonged to some emigrant’s ox. 

Judging from the course we have been traveling we have not 
made as yet much of a cut-off as our travel of late has been to 
the southwest. 

At evening we camped in a cottonwood grove, the leaves on 
the trees almost perfectly green, showing there had been no 
frost and now it seemed more like midsummer than November, 
near the bank of the creek. 

Wed. 7th. This morning Captain Flake and some others went 
ahead on foot to see what the country is like, for the water in 
the creek is growing less, and when they returned they said 
they had been 6 or 8 miles and that the country became more 
level but broken, and could see no signs of water, that this creek 
sinks in the sand a few miles below the camp. 

They said that there was another Indian corn field, below 
camp about a mile. We packed up and to the corn field we went, 
intending to lay by and let our animals rest and eat fodder that 
was green and good but the ears of corn was all plucked off 
and gone. We made an early camp and spent the balance of the 
day in shaving beards, mending shoes and boats, cleaning guns, 
CLG 

This morning Brother Keeler received a wound in his foot 
from the effects of Peck’s spur, it set Brother Keeler almost 
crazy for a few minutes. This creek we gave the name, Farm 
creek. 

Thur. 8th. This morning while at breakfast 6 packers came 
in camp and said the whole train of wagons have left the Span- 
ish trail to follow us. I think they will soon have to abandon 
the idea to follow us and take some other route. 

At 9 o’clock we broke camp. We soon turned and took a 
due west course and about 10 o’clock at night made camp, having 
made about 30 or 32 miles. Our camp is in the dry bed of a river. 

An emigrant of Captain Smith’s company came into our camp 
and said he would pay any price for a drink of water, there was 
none for sale. The day had been hot and my canteen was dry 
having drank and divided it with others. I said to this man that 
I was so dry myself that if I had a drink, I would not take fifty 
dollars for it. 

Brother Rich who was sitting by, said to me, “have you no 
water”? I replied, no sir, in a few minutes afterwards he called 
to me, it was away from the fire in the dark. I went, he handed 
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me his canteen and said, “Drink, drink, you are welcome.” The 
canteen seemed-to be two-thirds full. I said, no Brother Rich, 
but he urged me to drink, saying, he had not been very thirsty 
himself that day and I was welcome to a drink. I said to myself, 
God bless the man. 

Fri. 9th. This morning our animals were. scattered in all 
directions. Brothers Rich-and Rollins went to the top of a 
mountain, they say they could seé-no signs of water. We trav- 
eled up the bed of the river when one of my animals gave out. 
I left her and put the pack on the one I| had been riding. Brother 
Keeler, who had the wound in the foot, I told him to go ahead 
with the company and if they found water, to send and meet me 
with a canteen of water. I was soon left alone. I frequently 
scratched holes in the sand for water and chewed bullets to cre- 
ate moisture in my mouth and to some extend it did. When 
about the middle of the afternoon ] saw a man coming towards 
me, he raised his hand, shaking a tin cup, it was Brother Joseph 
Cain. I understood the signal and when we met, he handed me 
a full canteen of the best water I ever drank, I dreaned every 
drop. My mouth had become so bitter and I began to feel like 
vomiting. 

It was not far to camp, and when [ arrived in camp supper 
was ready. I ate and drank until I was satished. This creek we 
gave the name, Providence Creek. 


Made to-day about 10 miles. Some of Captain Smith’s men 
are still behind. Men filled canteens and went to meet their com- 
panions and even dividing water with their given out animals. 
Some of their companions they did not find and fears are, they 
were killed by Indians, for several were seen following us at no 
great distance. 


Sat. 10th. Camp laid by while twelve men with guns, can- 
teens of water, and spades went to hunt the 4 missing men and 
if found dead, to give them as decent a burial as we could. They 
had not gone far when they met them. The missing men had 
left the main camp and had gone in another direction for water, 
and had found some in a cave. When the men were met and no 
one dead, our men fired their guns in token that all was well. 


Fearing the firing at camp a number gathered their rifles 
and struck out in haste, believing that the Indians had made an 
attack. I herded and watched our horses. 


Sun. 11th. About 9 a.m. camp broke. Returned on our back 
track about a mile, then traveled west up and down hills all 
day, and in the afternoon 2 of my animals gave out. Here I 
could have wept, I pittied the poor dum brutes and to leave them 
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on the desert to perish, as feed is poor and no water for miles 
that I knew of, and let them fall into the hands of the Indians 
who may kill and eat them. I was now behind, I left the animals 
and proceeded on to camp on foot, where I arrived a little after 
dark. The camp the men believe is on the same creek we left 
this morning, and have not made but a few miles, but Captain 
Flake thinks otherwise. 

Brother Rich said this kind of traveling would never do and 
that his counsel had not been taken, if it had we would not be 
here, and that he was not going to travel this way any longer, 
if we did we would all perish in the mountains and if he could 
not have his way he would turn back for the Spanish trail, for 
it was plain to be seen that Captain Flake had taken Captain 
Smith’s opinion instead of the counsel of the General (Rich). 

This reminds me of a dream Brother Rich had. He dreamed 
he was traveling and came up to an old lady sitting in the road, 
he spoke to her and asked if she would not get out of the way 
and let him pass. She muttered something and leaned a little to 
one side and he passed around her and took the shoot. 

Mon. 12th. Last night I stood guard. This morning while 
making preparations to start, I changed my shirt and garment 
and as they were in rags, I tore them up and buried them in 
the sand, 

Camp broke about 9 o’clock with the intention to travel south. 
I went to look for my two animals but could see nothing of them. 
We continued our journey until near evening when we came to 
a spot of grass, here we unpacked and let our animals eat for 
an hour, then packed up and traveled until ten at night. 

Captain Flake and Smith are ahead looking for water. We 
camped without water, having made about 30 miles. 


Tue. 13th. All hands set off at an early hour and about ten 
a. m. it commenced to rain. Soon it came down in torrents, 
pools of water were formed on the ground. We halted and went 
into camp, and had plenty of water for man and beast. Before 
night it cleared up. Captain Smith said it was plain to him that 
the finger of the Lord was in the rain. As for my part I feel 
that the Lord in His mercy sent the rain. 

We dug in a bank and got dry ground to make down our 
beds. There was no fuel to make fires, nothing but a large weed 
that grows on the desert and notwithstanding it was raining, I 
never saw anything burn so well. 


Wed. 14th. Nice Day. Camped moved a short distance where 
a weak spring was found. As the pools of water had all dis- 
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appeared it was agreed to stop at the spring, dig it deeper and 
clean it out, when we now have plenty of water. 


Thur. 15th. Camp laid by while General Rich and 3 of our 
men went to the top of a high mountain, west of camp, to get 
a view of the country ahead of us as the General has his scruples 
about continuing our journey in that direction. Late in the night 
they got back to camp. 


Fri. 16th. This morning Captain Smith came to our camp and 
asked Brother Rich what discoveries he had made and what he 
intended to do. The General gave it as his opinion that there 
was no water, nor could he see any sign of water as far as he 
could see, and in his opinion there was no pass, for mountains 
rose one after another as far as the eye could see, for aught he 
knew for 150 miles, and that it was his intention to make for 
the Spanish trail, by turning and traveling in a southeast direc- 
tion, and all that were mind to follow him, he would lead out for 
the Spanish trail. 


Captain Smith said he would continue his course across the 
mountains if he perished in the attempt. “And if,” said he, “you 
do not hear from me, you may know that I died with my face 
westward, and not before I have eaten some mule meat.” At 
this the two companies parted. Two of Smith’s men joined us. 


The spring we named, Division Spring. 


General Rich and party had not proceeded far when we came 
to good grass and water. We halted and dined, after which we 
continued a few miles and camped for the night, where we had 
plenty of water and grass. Made about 15 miles. 


Indians were living here and on our approach they had run, 
leaving their bows and arrows, baskets, knives and paints. 


Sat. 17th. Followed the creek through a narrow canyon of 
solid rocks on each side, rising abruptly for aught I know five 
hundred feet. The bursting of a percussion-cap was like the 
crack of a rifle. Made to-day about 15 miles. 


Sun. 18th. Continued our journey for about 5 miles when we 
saw a smoke, in a few minutes we saw cattle feeding on the 
other side of the river and some men with them. They told us 
that Captain Hunt was encamped just below with his train of 
wagons, and when we made up, who did we find but Captain 
Hunt sure enough, with a large train of wagons on the Spanish 
trail, on the muddy, just at the edge of the 50 mile drive to the 
next water and with him was Brother Addison Pratt, James. 
Brown and Blackwell with the rodeometer. I dreamed last night 
of seeing Brothers Pratt and Brown. Captain Hunt told us that 
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a train of 100 wagons had started to follow us or perish in the 
attempt. 

I will state here what I have since heard what became of Cap- 
tain Smith and company. From Division Spring they traveled 
on their way westward a day or so without finding water and 
were forced to return to Division Spring, but before reaching the 
spring they had become so exhausted that they killed one of 
their animals and ate and drank its blood. ; 

From Division Spring they took the back track until they 
reached the old Suanish trail where they fell in with a company 
on their way to California. The company took them in, fur- 
nished them provisions, and took them to California. 

When Captain Smith and company were returning to Division 
Spring there were eleven of his’ men that determined to go 
through to California at all hazards and so left Smith and again 
turned their faces westward, trusting to chance about finding 
water, but somewhere near Owens Lake in sight of the great 
Sierra Nevada, they split as to the best way to go, nine went one 
way and two another. The two got through but I never heard 
what became of the mine. I met one of the two in the Mariposa 
mines in the spring of 1850 and heard him tell the story. He said 
had it not been for some acorns they found laid away by Indians, 
they would surely have perished. 

Now I will return to Captain Hunt’s train. A Dutchman who 
left Captain Smith’s train overtook us, he had been robbed by 
Indians of nearly everything he had. 

Tue. 20th. At noon the whole train broke camp for the next 
water fifty miles, at a place called the Abages, where we arrived 
on the 21st. Here is plenty of water and good grass, here we 
halted to let our animals feed and rest until the 23rd, when we 
moved about 12 miles and camped. The feed here is all eaten off 
by emigrant animals ahead of us. 

Sat. 24th. Went 4 miles and camped on a good patch of 
grass, found by Captain Hunt last evening, also water. I spent 
most of the day hunting hares. 

Sun. 25th. Nice day, made 8 and 34 miles by the rodeometer, 
and camped by a spring in a mountain, wood plenty, the most of 
it is cedar and dry. 

Here we found a note dated November 18th. for Captain 
Dallas to come ahead soon as possible for their train was starv- 
ing, that the writer had seen things that made his blood run cold 
and had sent some of their men to the settlements in California 
for provisions. Captain Hunt says it is 220 miles yet to the first 
settlement. 
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Mon. 26th. Clear and fine. Last night I stood my turn of 
guard. Made 30 miles, road good. 

Tue. 27th. Clear and frosty. Made 20 miles and camped at 
a spring, road not very good. At this spring it is said that some 
Spaniards were killed by Indians. Here the camp-fires of the 
emigrants had not gone out. Along the road we passed dead 
oxen, yokes, kegs and chains left by the way, and I noticed one 
poor old live ox standing alone,.no others about that I could 
see and he perhaps five miles away from water. 

Wed. 28th. Laid by, rained in the night. One of the men 
belonging to the train of Captain Hunt, killed a beef and as our 
mess was short of provisions to last us to the settlements, we 
bought 43-pounds at 8 cents per pound. 

Thur. 29th. At noon we left the train of wagons and went 
about seven or eight miles and camped for the night. 

Fri. 30th. Last night 2 footmen belonging to Captain Hunt’s 
train left him and came in to our camp carrying their provisions 
on their backs, on their way to the settlements. We made a few 
miles and made an early camp. In passing through a notch of a 
low mountain I noticed signs of gold. :. 

We got something to eat and filled up our canteens as we 
have a drive of 45 miles to-the next water, and at 4 p. m. we 
were on the march. The road was good and smooth, the moon 
shone nice and bright. We traveled until midnight, passed a 
wagon that had been left by emigrants, a box and several dead 
oxen. We camped without water and grass for our animals. 
Made about 25 miles since four o’clock. 

Brother Rich let me ride in turns with him, he having a good 
mule or I should have given out, as Brother Keeler and I have 
but two animals between us and they are so poor and thin in 
flesh that we favor them all we can. 

Sat., December Ist., 1849. By sunrise we were on the march, 
in a few miles we came in sight of some wagons in camp off to 
our left a mile or more. We made up to them, they had found 
by accident water standing in holes. We unpacked and our 
cooks were busy preparing something to eat, while our animals 
were filling up on’grass. Resting three hours we packed up, 
made ten miles further, and camped near the Bitter Spring. 

Sun. Dec. 2nd. We traveled until nine o'clock in the night 
when we reached the Mojave River. Here we overtook some 
emigrants in camp, men, women and children, bound for Cali- 
fornia. ‘They told us they had been here a month, living on noth- 
ing but beef. We let them have all the flour we could spare. It 
was a pitiable sight to see them in their condition. The poor 
little children, my heart was filled for them. 


(To be continued) 
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AMERICAN POSTS (Continued) 


By EDGAR M. LEDYARD, President 
UTAH HISTORICAL LANDMARKS ASSOCIATION 
(Organized August 23, 1929) 

Utah Historical Landmarks Association Museum 
518 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ButLpine, SALT LAKE Crry 


McPherson, Fort. One of the Civil War defenses of Wash- 
ington, D. C., south of the Potomac, near Arlington Heights. 
Virginia. 

McRae Fort. At entrance to Pensacola Bay, ten miles from 
Pensacola. Subpost of Fort Barrancas. Also located as on 
Foster’s Bank, opposite Fort Pickens at the entrance to Pensa- 
cola Harbor. Florida. 

McRae, Fort. Temporary work east side of Okeechobee Lake 
and about due east from Fort Center. Built in Florida War. 
Florida. 

McRae, Fort. At Ojo-del-Muerto, thirty-five miles south of 
Fort Craig near San Marcial, Socorro County. New Mexico. 

McRae, Fort. Near Poplar Grove Church. Virginia. 

Meade, Camp. Eighteen miles southwest of Baltimore, at Ad- 
miral, Maryland. 

Meade, Fort. Temporary work on the right bank of Pease 
Creek, about three miles north of the mouth of Bowlegs Creek; 
established in Florida War. Polk County. Florida. 

Meade, Fort. First called Camp Ruhlen. Two miles from 
Sturgis. This fort was established in 1878 to protect settlers 
against Indian attacks. It was improved and made modern in 
1902. The reservation comprises 7,842 acres. In 1914 it was gar- 
risoned by a regiment of cavalry. South Dakota. 

Mechanic, Fort. At Charleston. South Carolina. 

Medicine Butte, Camp. Near Evanston. Wyoming. 

Meigs, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, on the 
southeastern boundary of the district. District of Columbia. 

Meigs, Fort. Just below the rapids on right bank of the 
Maumee River about twenty-seven miles from Lake Erie and 
seventy miles south of Detroit, midway between the two islands 
below the rapids, near Perrysburg. Built and besieged in 1813. 
This post is noted for operations under General Harrison, Gen- 
eral Proctor, General Clay, noted Indian chiefs, and others. Ohio. 
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Meikle, Fort. At Petersburg. Virginia. 

Mellon, Fort. Temporary fort south of Lake Monroe, three 
miles from its “mouth”; established in Florida War. Florida. 

Menlendael, Fort. Near Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. 

Menninger, Fort. Near mouth of Warrior Run. Pennsylvania. 

Mercer, Fort. At Red Bank. Ten miles south of Camden on 
left bank of Delaware River, opposite Fort Mifflin, Pennsyl- 
vania. During the Revolutionary. War it formed one of the de- 
fenses of the city of Philadelphia. Fort Mercer and Fort Mifflin 
were noted for operations of General Howe, General Greene, the 
Hessians and others during the Revolutionary War. New Jersey. 

Merrill, Fort. Right bank of the Nueces River, fifty-two miles 
northwest.of Corpus Christi. Texas. 

Miami, Fort. Old French Fort on Maumee River at the foot 
of Maumee Rapids. Later a British military post. Present site 
of Fort Wayne. Indiana. 

Miami, Fort. At mouth of Josephs River. Michigan. 

Miami, Fort. On Missouri River, a little below Fort Osage. 
Missouri. 

Miamie, Fort. On Maumee River. Ohio. 

Micanopy, Fort. At Micanopy. Temporary fort established 
in Alachu County in Florida War, five miles west of the head of 
Orange Lake. Florida. 

Michault, Fort. On French Creek. Pennsylvania. 

Michie, Fort. On Long Island. Subpost of Fort Terry, elev- 
en miles from New London, Connecticut. See Fort H. G. Wright, 
New York. 

Michilimackinac, Fort. Also called Fort Holmes, Mackinac 
Island. Michigan. 

Middleton, Fort. On Kaskaskia River. Illinois. 

Mifflin, Fort. On Mud Island, Delaware River, below the 
mouth of the Schuykill. One of the defenses of the City of Phil- 
adelphia. Noted in American history for its siege and capture by 
the British during the Revolutionary War. Pennsylvania. 

Miley, Fort. Subpost of Fort Winfield Scott in the City of 
San Francisco, near Golden Gate Cemetery. California. 

Mill, Fort. York County. South Carolina. 


Millar, Fert A. S. Temporary fort in Florida War; north- 
western extremity of Okeefinokee Swamp. Georgia. 


Miller, Fort. On left bank of San Joaquin River in foothills 
of Sierra Nevada Mountains at Millerton. California. 


Miller, Fort. At Nangus Head, at the southeast entrance to 
Salem Harbor. Massachusetts. 


Miller, Fort. Washington County. New York. 
Milliken, Fort. In Washington County. Pennsylvania. 
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Millrock, Fort. In the middle of East River, at the mouth of 
Harlem River. New York. 

Mills, Fort. Ten miles from Newnansville. Florida. 

Mimms, Fort. Old post on Lake Tensas. Florida. 

Mims, Fort. Stockade, one and one-half miles from the left 
bank of the Alabama River, and one mile south of Fort Mont- 
gomery ; captured by Indians in 1813. This post is noted as be- 
ing the scene of an Indian massacre on August 30, 1813 during 
the Creek War. About five hundred men, women and children 
had assembled here for protection. When the fort was captured 
all were killed with the exception of a few negroes and _ half- 
breeds who were taken prisoners, and fifteen persons who es- 
caped. Alabama. 

Minnisink, Fort. In Orange County. New York. 

Minter’s Fort. Near Pennsville. Pennsylvania. 

Miro, Fort. On Washita River, about 100 miles above its 
mouth. Louisiana. 

Mississippi, Fort. At Poverty Point, 38 miles below New 
Orleans. Louisiana. 

Missoula, Fort. This post is located about three miles south- 
west of the city of Missoula. The history of the fort began in 
76 or ’77 when it was decided to remove Indians from the Bitter 
Root Valley to the Flat Head Reservation. The post was estab- 
lished by Major C. A. H. McCauley. Montana. 

Mitchell, Camp. At Junction of Spoon Hill Creek and North 
Fork of Platte River. Nebraska. 

Mitchell, Fort. Now a town of that name; right bank of the 
Chattahoochee, ten miles below Columbus. Russel County. 
Alabama. 

Mitchell, Fort. Temporary fort on left bank of south branch 
of Tenahallama River, where it is crossed by the old road to 
Tallahassee from Fort Barker; established during the Florida 
War. Florida. 

Mitchell, Fort. Formerly Camp Mitchell. Erlanger, Kenton 
County. One of the defenses of Covington, Kentucky and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Kentucky. 

Mitchell, Fort. (1833-37). On Missouri River, near Ponca 
Post (1852-53). South Dakota. 

Mitchell, Fort. Lunenburg County; now town of that name. 
Virginia. } 

M. J. Turnay, Fort. According to Elliott Coues, editor of 
“Forty Years a Fur Trader” by Charles Larpenteur, Coues visit- 
ed this post in the latter part of June, 1874. According to Coues, 
it stood on “Frenchman’s River” near the parallel of 49 degrees 
north. On the Canadian side of the boundary stood Woody 
Mountain Post. Montana. 
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Moffart, Fort. North bank of the Milk River. Montana. 
Mogollon, Fort. Later called Fort Apache. Arizona. 
Mohican, Fort. Near Manhattan. New York. 

Mojave, Fort. Left bank of the Colorado at Bent’s Crossing, 
head of Mojave Valley. Near Mohave City, Mohave County. 
Arizona. 

Moniac, Fort. Temporary fort, right bank of St. Mary’s River 
at Hogan’s Ferry; established in-Florida War. Florida. 

Monroe, Fort. (See Fortress Monroe.) 

Monroe, Fortress. One of the defenses of Hampton Roads, 
at Old Point Comfort. Named in honor of President James 
Monroe. Point Comfort was so called because the English Col- 
onists found solace when they landed at this place in 1607. Ap- 
propriation made for post March 1, 1821; the first garrison was 
stationed here in 1823. Commanding the entrance to Hampton 
Roads. Virginia. 

Monsonis, Fort. Monsonis was one of a number of posts 
established by the English on Hudson Bay. In 1685, D’Iberville 
with a party of French-Canadian regulars successively captured 
Fort Monsonis, Fort Rupert and Fort St. Anne. Fort Monsonis 
was a four-bastioned type and carried fourteen guns. The 
English not only lost these posts but the French carried away 
furs and stores amounting to a quarter of a million dollars. 
Canada. 

Montagne a la Basse, Fort. Built by Northwest Fur Com- 
pany. Canada. 

Monterey, Fort. At Monterey. California. 

Montgomery, Fort. Three miles from left bank of the Ala- 
bama, in Baldwin County, opposite the ‘Cut-off’ between the 
Tombigbee and the Alabama Rivers. Alabama. 

Montgomery, Fort. Near San Francisco. California. 


Montgomery, Fort. Latitude 30° 31’, longitude 87° 15’, 
Florida. 

Montgomery, Fort. Rouse’s Point, commanding outlet of 
Lake Champlain. Clinton County. New York, 

Montgomery, Fort. Six miles below West Point on the west 
bank of the Hudson River. Built in 1777 by the Americans to 
close the river against the British. From Fort Montgomery the 
Americans stretched a chain and boom across the Hudson to. 
_Anthony’s Nose, to prevent vessels from passing up the stream. 

These barriers were broken by the British. New York. 

Montgomery, Fort. In Cherokee County. North Carolina. 


Monuments, Fort. Left bank of Smoky Hill River, west side 


of the mouth of Monument Creek, 92 miles west from Fort Havs. 
Kansas. i, 
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Moore, Fort. Established about 1716 at Allatoona Pass. Lo- 
cated near present site of Augusta; also known as Savannah 
Town in early days. Georgia. 

Moore, Fort. On Savannah River, 120 miles from Charles- 
ton. South Carolina. 

Moosa, Fort. Built about 1740. Located two miles north of 
St. Augustine on west bank of River Diego. Florida. 

Moose, Fort. South end of St. James Bay in Hudson Bay at 
the mouth of the Moose River. Canada. 

Moreau, Fort. See Plattsburg Barracks. Principal work of 
the defenses of Plattsburg in 1814. Fort Moreau and Fort Scott 
near it are accurately located by markers. Fort Brown in the 
a may be “made out” through remaining earthworks. New 

“ork. 

Morgan, Fort. A strong post on Mobile Point, entrance to 
Mobile Bay, site of old Fort Bowyer; 33 miles from Mobile. The 
guns of Fort Morgan were mounted in three tiers; in 1863 it 
had a garrison of 640 men. In 1914 the garrison consisted of 
two companies of Coast Artillery. The reservation comprised 
322 acres. Alabama. 

Morgan, Fort. Right bank of South fork of the Platte, 100 
miles southwest of Julesburg in Morgan County. Now a city of 
the same name. There is a monument on the site of the old fort 
which at one time marked the Denver and Pikes Peak Cut-off 
from the Overland Trail. Colorado. 

Morgan, Fort. At Davis Mills. Mississippi. 

Morgan, Fort. At the south side of Ocracoke Inlet. Con- 
federate work captured by Federals. North Carolina. 

Morgan, Fort. One of the “fort cards” in the Chicago Public 
Library reads as follows: “This fort (Fort Morgan) was estab- 
lished in 1865; was abandoned in May, 1868. Its garrison was 
transferred to Fort Laramie. It was located about sixty miles 
north of Laramie Station on the North Platte River at the west 
base of what is known as Scott’s Bluff, Wyoming.” Camp Rob- 
inson, afterwards called Fort Robinson, is approximately sixty 
miles north of Scott’s Bluff in Dawes County, formerly a part 
of Sioux County. Fort Morgan, well-known Colorado post, is 
on the South Platte, 125 miles south of Scott’s Bluff. No fort 
nor any site of a post has been found on the west slope of Scott’s 
Bluff nor 60 miles north of either of the “Laramie stage sta- 
tions” in Wyoming. 

Morris, Fort. A Revolutionary War fort commanded by 
Colonel John McIntosh. At Sunbury. Georgia. 

Morris, Fort. Built as a defense against the Indians after 
the defeat of General Braddock. Begun in 1755 and finished 
1757 by citizens of Shippensburg, Cumberland County, working 
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under the direction of Colonel Burd. There were two forts in 
Shippensburg—Fort Morris and Fort Franklin. It is not clear, 
however, whether Fort Franklin was a separate post or the 
predecessor of Fort Morris. Fort Morris was named after Gov- 
ernor Morris of Pennsylvania. The post was built on a rocky 
hill in the west part of town. Its walls, about two feet thick, 
were of stone with openings in them several feet from the 
ground. The roof was constructed of timber. The post was 
frequently garrisoned by Provincial troops and used as a de- 
pository for arms, ammunition and provisions for armies on the 
frontier or when marching west. Pennsylvania. 

Morris, Fort. Near Richmond. Virginia. 

Morris, Fort. East of Uniontown. West Virginia. 

Morrisons Fort. At Colerain, Franklin County. Massachu- 
SES, 

Mortimer, Fort. (1843-46) Same as Fort William 1833-34. 
Junction of the Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers. North Dakota. 

Morton, Fort. On Kotzebue Sound. Alaska. 

Morton, Fort. At Nashville. Tennessee. 

Morton, Fort. Earthwork constructed before Petersburg dur- 
ing the siege of that place. Virginia. 

Morton, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, D. C. 
south of the Potomac. Virginia. 

Moschelosburg, Fort. See Elfsborg and Elsinburg. New 
Jersey. 

Mose, Fort. See Fort Moosa. Florida. 


Mott, Fort. Six miles northwest of Salem, on Salem Branch 
of Pennsylvania Railroad, at head of Delaware Bay. New Jersey. 

Mott, Fort. At Pittsford. Also called Fort Vengeance. Ver- 
mont. 

Motte, Fort. British work, right bank of Congaree River, at 
Devil’s Elbow, 4 miles due east of the Wateree. Present town 
of same name in Calhoun County not on The Congaree River. 
Calhoun County. South Carolina. 

Moultrie, Fort. Near St. Augustine. Florida. 

Moultrie, Fort. West end of Sullivan’s Island, north of main 
entrance to Charleston Harbor and six miles from Charleston. 
Fort Moultrie was the scene of operations in the summer of 
1776 when the British attempted to take Charleston to make 
that place a base of operations against the Southern Colonies. 
The British attack was unsuccessful but on May 7, 1780, the 
fort surrendered to the British. In 1860 a United States garrison 
was assigned to this post. A little later Major Robert Anderson 


moved the garrison from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumpter. South 
Carolina. 
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Mound, Fort. At the Blue Mound. Wisconsin. 

Mountain, Fort. Chatsworth, Murray County. Georgia. 

Mount Defiance, Fort. Near Ticonderoga. New York. 

Mount Malady, Fort. At Henrico. Virginia. 

a lie Fort. An old fort at the town of Sackett’s Harbor. New 
ork. 

Mud, Fort. At Springfield. Ohio. 

Mud, Fort. Near mouth of Red River. Texas. 

Mudge, Fort. Temporary fort during Florida War, near 
Okeefinokee Swamp, nine miles southeast of Fort Floyd. 
Georgia. 

Mudge, Fort. At Racepond, Pierce County. Georgia. 

Mumford, Fort. Established by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1835. Fort Mumford was about 60 miles from the mouth of 
the Stikeen River. Another post, Fort Glenora, was established 
the same year, 20 miles above Fort Mumford. Fort Mumford 
and Fort Glenora were fur trading posts, When the gold seekers 
over-ran the country and frightened the game away, these posts 
were abandoned. Canada. 

Muncy, Fort. This post was built by Colonel Thomas Hart- 
ley in 1778 at the urgent request of Mr. Samuel Wallis. The 
old fort stood a few hundred years in front of a famous stone 
mansion built in 1769, known as Hall’s House. Fort Muncy was 
destroyed by the Indians in 1779 and rebuilt in 1782. The site 
of the old fort is one-half mile above Hall’s Station and four 
miles from Muncy, Lycoming County. The Philadelphia-Read- 
ing Railroad was built through the old fort. Pennsylvania. 

Murray, Camp. Near Peoa, 40 miles from Salt Lake City. 
Utah. 

Musa or Muse Fort. See Fort Moosa. Florida. 

Musselshell, Fort. Leedy, Fergus County. Montana. 

Myakka, Fort. Temporary fort on Myakka Creek, about elev- 
en miles due east from Fort Hartsuff, on right bank of Pease 
Creek; established in Florida War. Florida. 

Myer, Fort. Fort Myer is located on historical ground. Ac- 
tual building was begun in 1872 but it was “founded” in 1863. 
At that time the post there was known as Fort Whipple. This 
was formerly the estate of the Lees. The property was con- 
fiscated in 1861. The post is four miles southwest of Washing- 
ton, on the Potomac River. The post was named after General 
A. J. Myer, the founder of the signal service of the United 
States Army. A squadron of cavalry and battalion of field ar- 
tillery are usually located there. Virginia. 

Myers, Fort. See Fort Harvie. Temporary fort, left bank of 
the Bayou Caloosahatchie (Caloosahatchee) about fifteen miles 
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north of Fort Dulany; established during Florida War. Lee 
County. Florida. . 

Mystic, Fort. On Mystic River. Connecticut. 

Nacogdoches, Fort. At town of same name. Texas. 

Nahucke, Fort. In Greene County. North Carolina. 

Nansemond, Fort. Near Suffolk. Virginia. 

Narragansett, Fort. Near site of Kingston. Rhode Island. 

Nash, Fort. An old fort at.the source of Norton’s Creek, 
northeast from Shelbyville. Tennessee. 

Nashborough, Fort. Now Nashville. Tennessee. 

Nassau, Fort. In 1623, Mey, a Dutch explorer, built Fort 
Nassau, just above the Schuylkill, near the present sit of Phil- 
adelphia.. New Jersey. 

Nassau, Fort. Built about 1614. Rensselaer County. New 
York. 

Nassau, Fort. On Castle Island, Hudson River. New York. 

Natchez, Fort. Near Natchez. Mississippi. 

Natchez, Fort. On the Washita and Little Rivers. Missis- 
sippl. 

Necessity, Fort. Franklin County; now town of that name, 
twenty miles south of Winnsboro. Louisiana. 

Necessity, Fort. Near the Scioto River, thirteen miles north 
of Fort McArthur on the road to Fort Finley in Hardin County. 
Ohio. ‘ 

Necessity, Fort. Old French Fort in southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania on Monongahela River, now Great Meadows. Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Neches, Fort. On River Neches. Texas. 

Neck, Fort. On Long Island. New York. 

Negas, Fort. On Penobscot River. Maine. 

Negley, Fort. At Chattanooga. Tennessee. 

Negley, Fort. At Nashville. Tennessee. 

Negro, Fort. South of Fort Scott on Apalachicola River. 
Built by Captains Percy and Nichols. Used as headquarters 
for arming Indians and runaway negroes to make war on fron- 
tier settlements. Commanded by a negro by the name of Garcia. 
This post was captured by Colonel Clinch. Garcia and a Choc- 
tow chief were put to death; $200,000.00 worth of propertv was 
found in the fort. Florida. ; ‘ 


Negro, Fort. In southeast part of state. New York. 
Neilson, Fort. Near Bemis Heights. New York. 
Nelson, Fort. At Louisville. Kentucky. 


Nelson, Fort. West side of Norfolk Harbor, opposite Fort 
Norfolk. Virginia. 


Nesqually, Fort. See Fort Nisqually. Washington. 
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New Amstel, Fort. At Newcastle. See Niewar Amstel. Dela- 
ware. 

New Bedford, Fort. Clark’s Point, New Bedford Harbor. 
Massachusetts. 

Newberry’s blockhouse. Below Belpre. Ohio. 

New Brighton Blockhouse. At New Brighton. Pennsylvania. 

New Casco, Fort. On Presumpscot River. Maine. 

New Gottenburg, Fort. On Timicum Island. Delaware. 

New Madrid, Fort. Near New Madrid. Missouri. 

Newport, Fort. Near Mohawk River. New York. 

Newton, Fort. On Staten Island, at Fort Wadsworth. New 
York. 


Nez Perces, Fort. In 1818 Donald McKenzie received orders 
from the east to build a fort among the Nez Perce Indians as a 
central depot for the interior; Alexander Ross was appointed 
to take charge of it. On July 11, 1818, McKenzie, Ross and nine- 
ty-five other men camped near the mouth of Walla Walla River 
and selected a site for the fort. The name was a misnomer since 
the Indians living in the vicinity were Walla Wallas and Cay- 
uses. The fort was built on the same site where Lewis and 
Clark held a peace celebration, another anomaly since it was 
considered a very dangerous point. The building of this fort 
was one of the activities which marked the opening of the Snake 
country. This post was succeeded by Fort Walla Walla. Wash- 
ington. 

Niagara, Fort. Lake Ontario, mouth of Niagara River, seven 
miles from Lewiston, New York. This is one of the most noted 
fortifications now in use. It was founded by La Salle as Fort 
Conti in 1679 and has been occupied with troops and a command- 
ing officer since 1679. Fort DeMonville (predecessor) was erect- 
ed in 1687. This post is located on a wooded peninsula between 
the Niagara River and Lake Ontario. The castle here is of his- 
torical importance. An expedition was planned against this fort 
in August 1755. The expedition was assembled at Fort Oswego. 
Niagara was a French stronghold at that time. Fort Niagara 
was the scene of operations during the Revolutionary War when 
it was the starting point of many expeditions sent out to ravage 
the western frontier. For a time it was the headquarters of John 
Butler and Joseph Brant. During the war of 1812 it was bom- 
barded from Fort George, captured by the British and_later 
surrendered to the United States. In May, 1826, the United 
States garrison was withdrawn from this post. New York. 


Nicholas, Fort. On Cook River. Alaska. 


Nicholas, Fort. Founded by the French at Prairie du Chien. 
When John Marsh, New Englander and Harvard graduate, vis- 
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ited Prairie du Chien in the ’20’s, the fort was known as Fort 
Crawford. Wisconsin. 

Nichols, Fort. At Salisbury Point, opposite Newburyport. 
Massachusetts. 

Nicholson, Fort. On Hudson River, near Lake George, sup- 
posed to be same as Fort Edward. New York. 

Niewar Amstel, Fort. At Newcastle. See New Amstel. Del- 
aware. 

Ninety-Six, Fort. British post at Cambridge, Abbeyville 
County. Besieged by Green, 1781. According to recent maps 
Cambridge is in Greenwood County. Greenwood County and Ab- 
beyville County adjoin. South Carolina. 

Niobrara, Fort. Cherry County, on Niobrara River, opposite 
mouth of Minnichudza River. Nebraska. 

Nisqually, Fort. The post was called Fort Nesqually in early 
days. Nisqually is a post office in Thurston County, Washing- 
ton. Fort Nesqually was established on Puget Sound in 1833 by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. It was not only a fortified situation 
but sheep and cattle were ranged near the post. Nearby the 
Cowlitz valley had much fine farming land. Plomondeau began 
operations there under the advice of McLaughlin in 1837. In 
1839 Douglas, Work and Ross measured up some 4,000 acres 
and farming was begun for the Puget Sound Agricultural Com- 
pany, which marked the permanency of agriculture and the de- 
cline of the fur trade. Washington. 

Noel, Fort. Temporary fort during Florida War, six miles 
northwest from Fort Pleasant on the road to Tallahassee. 
Florida. 

Nogales, Fort. In Southern Arizona on Southern Pacific Rail- 
road near border. Arizona. 

Nogales, Fort. On Mississippi River at Walnut Hills. 
Mississippi. 

Nome Lackee Post. About twenty-five miles west of Tehama, 
Tehama County. California. 

Nominac, Fort. On west bank of Delaware River. Pennsy}- 
vania. 

Nonsense, Fort. Near New London; also called Fort Folly. 
Connecticut. x 

Nonsense, Fort. Near Morristown. New Jersey. 

Norembega, Fort. On Penobscot River. Maine. 


Norfolk, Fort. East side of Norfolk Harbor, right bank of 
Elizabeth River, about one and one-half miles north of Norfolk. 
Virginia. 

Normandy Blockhouse. On Chattanooga and Nashville Rail- 
road. Tennessee. 
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Norris, Fort. On Lehigh River, near Stroudsburg. Pennsy]l- 
Vania. 

North, Fort. There were two early forts in Salt Lake City, 
one called the North Fort and the other South Fort. North 
Fort, built in 1847-48, occupied the present site of Pioneer 
Square. A little later a fort was built just to the south and sep- 
arated by a wall which was called South Fort and occupied by 
later arrivals. Salt Lake City. Utah. 

North, Fort. Ogden, Weber County. Utah. 

North Hero Blockhouse. At Dutchman’s Point. Vermont. 
y Northkill, Fort. Two miles from Strausstown, Berks County. 
Maine. 

Northwest Fur Company Post. Established in 1792. Near 
Fond du Lac, mouth of St. Louis River. Minnesota. 

Norton, Fort. Temporary fort during Florida War, twenty- 
two miles southeast from Fort Floyd. Georgia. 

Norway House. This was rebuilt in 1827-28 by John McLeod. 
Rebuilding was necessary on account of a fire having destroyed 
the original post. Canada. 

Nugen, Fort. On Whidbys Island. Washington. 

Nulato, Fort. On Yukon River; west central part of terri- 
tory. Alaska. 

Nutter’s Fort. In Harrison County. West Virginia. 

Oakland, Fort. Five miles from Fort Deane. Florida. 

Oak Point, Fort. At Wilmington. North Carolina. 

Ocilla, Fort. Temporary post about two miles southeast of 
Fort Gamble; established in Florida War. Florida. 

Ocklawaha, Fort. Near Apalachicola. Florida. 

Ogden, Fort. De Soto County. Now town of that name. Near 
Pease River on Southern Railway. Florida. 

Ogden Arsenal. Seven miles south of Ogden on the Bam- 
berger Electric Railroad. Utah. 

Ogeechee, Fort. Near the Ogeechee River. Georgia. 

Oglethorpe, Fort. Frederica, Glen County. Georgia. 

Oglethorpe, Fort. At Savannah. Georgia. 

Oglethorpe, Fort. Rossville, Walker County. Georgia. 

Oglethorpe, Fort. Eight miles south of Chattanooga, within 
Government Reservation of Chickamauga and Chattanooga Na- 
tional Park. Tennessee. 

Okanogan, Fort. Built in 1811 by the Pacific Fur Company. 
Left bank of Columbia River at its junction with the Okanogan. 
Washington. 

Omaha, Fort. Established in 1868. Douglas County. Nebras- 
ka. 

One, Number, Fort. Eleven miles from Indian River. Florida. 

One, Number, Fort. Near Savannah. Georgia. 
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One, Number, Fort. On Charles River. Massachusetts. 

Ontario, Fort. Site of old Fort Pepperell. One of our most 
historic posts. Construction was begun by the British and 
Colonial troops in 1755. The old fort stood on the site command- 
ing the mouth of the Oswego River and looking out on Lake 
Ontario. Fort George, situated on an emminence west of Fort 
Oswego, was completed in 1856 the same year that Fort Ontario 
was completed. Old Fort Oswego was erected on an estuary in 
1727. Site of old Fort Oswego, on right bank of Oswego River 
at its mouth. Junction of Oswego with Lake Ontario, within the 
city of Oswego. New York. 

Opelika, Fort. At Opelika. Alabama. 

Oplandt, Fort. Near Lewiston. New Jersey. 

Orange, Fort. The Dutch made a settlement in 1615, on a 
small island below Albany, where a post was erected called Fort 
Orange. Later in May, 1624, a party of Dutch emigrants settled 
on the present site of Albany, which they named Fort Orange. 
When New Amsterdam fell into the hands of the English in 
1664, Fort Orange became Albany to commemorate the Duke of 
York’s Scottish title; the rest of New Amsterdam became New 
York. New York. 

Orange, Fort. Castleton, Rensselaer County. At Bowling 
Green. New York. 

Orford, Fort. Trinchnor Bay, ten miles south of Cape Blanco 
at Park Orford. Oregon. 

Orleans, Fort. Near mouth of the Osage. Missouri. - 

O’Rourke, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, D. C., 
south of Potomac. Virginia. 

Osage, Fort. Right bank of the Missouri, at mouth of Osage 

River in Jackson County, near present site of Sibley. Missouri. 
Osao, Fort. At Auburn. New York. 
Osborne, Camp. At Osburn. Idaho. 


Osceola, Fort. At Plum Point, Mississippi River. Arkansas. 

Osoyoos, Camp. On Lake Osoyoos, Okinakane Valley. 
Washington. i 

Oswegatchie, Fort. In upper Canada on the south side of the 


River St. Lawrence, 60 miles northeast of Lake Ontario, near 
Ogdensburg. New York. 


Oswego, Fort. Originally Fort Pepperell. Old French fort 
at mouth of Oswego River on the southern shore of Lake On- 
tario. It was known to the Indians as Chouegan. Obliterated 
work on site now occupied by Fort Ontario. New York. 


Ouatanon, Fort. Also called Ouachtanon, Ouiatenon or 
Owatanon. Old French fort located on Wabash River, west cen- 
tral Indiana, near Lafayette. Indiana. 


“04 
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Owen, Fort. 1850. On Bitter Root or St. Mary’s River. 
Stevensville was known until 1864 as Major Owen’s Trading 
Post. In 1850 it was found necessary to abandon the mission 
of St. Mary’s on account of the hostility of the Blackfeet. The 
buildings were sold to Major Owen who built a fort at the site 
of the mission and traded with the Indians. Stevensville, Ravalli 
County. Montana. 

Owen, Fort. At Petersburg. Virginia. 

Owyhee River Camp. Opposite Fort Boise. Idaho. 

Ox, Fort. Near source of Allegheny. New York. 

Pagosa Springs, Fort. Established 1878. Pagosa Springs, 
Archuleta County. Colorado. 

Paige Camp. In Sanpete Valley. Utah. 

Palachocolas, Fort. On Savannah River. South Carolina. 

Palmer, Fort. New Florence, Westmoreland County. Penn- 
sylvania. 

Palmetto, Fort. At Stono Inlet. South Carolina. 

Pambian, Fort. In existence from 1797-1801. Northwest Fur 
Company post. North Dakota. 

Panmure, Fort. “In the Natchez Country taken by the Span- 
iards in 1879.” Mississippi. 

Papin Cerre, Fort. In existence from 1828 to 1829. Junction 
of Bad and Missouri Rivers. South Dakota. 

Paris, Fort. At Stone Arabia, Mohawk Valley. New York. 

Parish’s Fort. Built during the Black Hawk War. Now 
Wingville. Wisconsin. 

Parke, Fort. On Roanoke Island. North Carolina. 

Parker, Fort. At Cooks Hammock. Florida. 

Patapsco, Fort. Below Baltimore, on Patapsco River. Mary- 
land. 

Patience, Fort. At Henrico. Virginia. 

Patrick Henry, Fort. On Holston River. Tennessee. 

Patterson’s Fort. Opposite Mexico, in Tuscarora Valley. 
Pennsylvania. 

Patterson’s Fort. In Snyder County. Pennsylvania. 

Paulus Hook, Fort. At Jersey City. New Jersey. 

Pavlovski, Fort. Near Kenayan Bay. Alaska. 

Pawnee House (1804). Site of Trudeau’s House (1796-97). 
East bank of the Missouri River. South Dakota. 

Payne, Fort. Ninety-two miles northeast of Birmingham on 
the Alabama Great Southern Railroad. Now town of that name 
in De Kalb County. Alabama. 

Payne, Camp. Near Fort Laramie. Wyoming. 

Pearse’s Fort. Four miles from Uniontown. Pennsylvania. 

Pease, Fort. Military post on left bank of Yellowstone River. 


Montana. 
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Pease, Fort Military. Established in 1875. Same name as 
above (Fort Pease), but farther down the river. Montana. 

Peck, Fort. Military post, some as Larpenteurs Post, 1860-61. 
Left bank of Milk River, near mouth of Poplar River. Medicine 
Lake, Valley County. Montana. 

Peck, Old Fort. Left bank of the Missouri River. Montana. 

Pelly, Fort. Northwest Fur Company. Saskatchewan. Canada. 

Pemaquid, Fort. Established in 1626. First permanent set- 
tlement in Maine. Maine. 

Pemberton, Fort. Near Greenwood. Mississippi. 

Pemberton, Fort. Left bank of Stono River; Confederate de- 
fense of Charleston. South Carolina. 

Pembina, Fort. On Red River of the North. First called Fort 
George H. Thomas. North Dakota. 

Pendleton, Fort. In Garrett County. Maryland. 

Pendleton, Fort. Near Romney. Virginia. 

Penn, Fort. At Stroudsburg. Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, 
north of Potomac, later called Fort Reno. District of Columbia. 

Pentagoet, Fort. At Castine. Maine. 

Penton, Fort. Nineteen miles from Indian River. Florida. 

Peoria, Old Fort. Creve Coeur was the first fort in Illinois 
—may have reference to this fort. Peoria, Illinois. 

Pepperell, Fort. Present site of Fort Ontario. New York. 

Pequod, Fort. At head waters of Mumford’s Cove, two miles 
west of Portersville on Mystic River. Connecticut. 

Peralta Post. Left bank of the Rio Grande del Norte, eighteen 
miles south of Albuquerque. New Mexico. 

Perrot, Fort. Also called Fort Bon Secours. Minnesota. 

Perry,,Fort. In Marion County. Georgia. 

Petite Coquille Post. On island in Rigolet’s Pass. See Fort 
Pike. Louisiana. 

Peyton, Fort. Temporary post, right bank of Moultrie Creek 
on the road from St. Augustine to Smyra, established in Florida 
War. Florida. 

Peyton, Fort. On Anastasia Island, near St. Augustine. 
Florida. 

Phantom Hill, Fort. On Clear Fork of Brazos River. Texas. 

Phelps, Fort. Near Missionary Ridge. Tennessee. 

Phil Kearney, Fort. On Powder River. See Kearney, Fort 
Phil. Wyoming. 

Philip, Fort. On Mississippi River. In Plaquemine County. 
see Fort St. Philip. Louisiana. 

Phillips, Fort. At Plum Island. Massachusetts. 

Phillips, Fort. Near Williamsburg. Pennsylvania. 

Philpot, Fort. At Louisville. Kentucky. 
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; Phoenix, Fort. At Fort Point, on left bank of entrance to 
New Bedford Harbor, near Fairhaven. Massachusetts. 

Phoenix, Camp. Subsequently Fort Towson. Indian Terri- 
tory. Oklahoma. 

Pickawillany Blockhouses. On Great Miami. In Shelby Coun- 
ty. Ohio. : 

Pickens, Fort. West end of Santa Rosa Island, at entrance 
to Pensacola Harbor. Subpost of Fort Barraneas, Florida and on 
Santa Rosa Island, one mile from Fort Barrancas and nine 
miles from Pensacola. Early in 1861 Lieutenant Adam J. Slem- 
mer transferred a small garrison from Fort Barrancas to Fort 
Pickens directly opposite. The United States forces under Lieu- 
tenant Slemmer numbered only eighty-one men but they with- 
stood a siege for some time against the Confederates under Gen- 
eral Braxton Bragg. In April Colonel Harvey Brown arrived with 
reinforcements and the fort was held by the Federals throughout 
the war. Florida. 

Pickering, Fort. Temporary work at Colerain, on the St. 
Mary’s River. Georgia. 

Pickering, Fort. On southeastern end of Winter Island, north 
side of the entrance to Salem Harbor. Massachusetts. 

Pickering, Fort. On the left bank of the Mississippi River in 
Tennessee at the Chickasaw Bluff, Memphis. Tennessee. 

Piegan, Fort. In existence from 1831-32. Fort Piegan was 
built by James Kipp in the fall of 1831 at the mouth of the Marias. 
At that time Kipp had with him about seventy-five men. The 
first season’s trapping was very successful and Kipp returned to 
Fort Union in the spring taking with him furs and all of the 
men but three. This fort was built as near the river as possible so 
goods could be easily moved from the boat. Due to changes in 
the Missouri River, the site of Fort Piegan has been washed away. 
Montana. 

Piegan, Fort. This later fort stood west of the one (Fort Pie- 
gan) mentioned above. Montana. 

Pierce, Fort. On Alabama River. Two miles south of Fort 
Mimms. Alabama. 


Pierce, Fort. Temporary work, five miles below Indian River 
Inlet, west side of St. Lucie Sound. Now town of that name, St. 


Lucie County. Florida. 
Pierce Spring, Fort. Fredonia. Mohave County, Arizona. 
Pierre, Old Fort. (1830-57) Right bank of Missouri River. 
Same as Fort Randall (1857-84). Maps show another Fort Ran- 
dall farther down Missouri River. South Dakota. 
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Pierre, Fort. Stanley County. Now town of that name. On 
Missouri River, opposite Pierre. South Dakota. 

Piggot’s Fort. Near Columbia. Illinois. 

Pike, Fort. At the head and west side of Rigolet’s Pass con- 
necting Lakes Borgne and Pontchartrain. At South Point. Or- 
leans County. Louisiana. 

Pike, Fort. On Des Moines River, ten miles above its mouth. 
Missouri. 

Pike, Fort. Built in 1812. Near Sackett’s Harbor, Lake On- 
tario, one and one-half miles below the mouth of Mill Creek. New 
York. 

Pike’s Stockade. At the falls of Painted Rock, Upper Missis- 
sippi River. Minnesota. 

Pillow, Fort. Rebel works, left bank of the Mississippi, in the 
bend at Fulton, a little above the mouth of the Big Hatchie River. 
Fort Pillow was constructed by the Confederates under the di- 
rection of General Pillow in the Spring of 1862. It was abandoned 
and dismantled by them on May 25, 1862 and occupied on June 5 
by a small Federal force. On April 12, 1864, it was attacked by 
strong Confederate forces under the direction of General Nathan 
B. Forrest. After the fort surrendered a large part of the garrison 
was annihilated. A heated controversy arose over the incident 
and a congressional investigation followed. President Lincoln 
was of the opinion that Forrest neither ordered nor suggested the 
massacre. Fulton, Lauderdale County. Tennessee. 

Pilot Butte, Camp. At Rock Springs. Wyoming. 

Pinckney Castle. Shute’s Folly Island, Charleston Harbor, at 
mouth of Cooper River. South Carolina. 

Pine, Fort. Same as Epinette Fort (1788-94). Canada. 

Piney, Fort. On Piney Creek, in Uinta County. Wyoming. 

Pinney, Fort. Near Helena. Arkansas. 

Pio Pico, Fort. On southwest extremity of the island of San 
Diego. California. 

Pinto, Fort. Near Mobile. Alabama. 

Piper’s Fort. In Yellow Creek Valley, Bedford County. Penn- 
sylvania. 

Piquia, Fort. French post on right bank of the Miami, about 
one mile below the mouth of Loramie’s Creek, on present site of 
Piqua, Miami County. Ohio. 

Pitt, Fort. Saskatchewan. Canada. 

Pitt, Fort. New York City. New York. 
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David H. Cannon of the L. D. S. Church baptising Shivwits Indians 
near Santa Clara, Utah. These Indians were converted by James Pearce, 


a blind missionary, during several years’ residence with them in the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River. 


Courtesy Colonel J. H. McClintock 


